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THE STUDY OF ISAIAH SINCE THE TIME 
OF JOSEPH ADDISON ALEXANDER 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


N JUNE 21, 1836 Dr. Joseph Addison Alexander wrote 
in his diary, “I began my notes on Isaiah and wrote on 
the first ten verses of chapter xlix’’.t Exactly ten years later, 
the first volume of his commentary appeared, bearing the 
title The Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah, and this was followed a 
year later by the second volume The Later Prophecies of Isaiah. 
The work soon was out of print, so that in 1865, four years 
after the author’s death, a new edition appeared under the 
editorship of Dr. John Eadie of Edinburgh. The work of the 
‘learned American’’? stands out as a monument to the scholar- 
ship of the time and is a true milestone in the history of the 
interpretation of the evangelical Prophet. It is to celebrate 
the centennial of the publication of this unique commentary 
that the present article is written. 


I. ALEXANDER AND HIS COMMENTARY ON ISAIAH 


Joseph Addison Alexander was born in Philadelphia on 
April 24, 1809. At a very early age he manifested a love for 
the study of languages and music. Under the tutelage of his 
distinguished father, Archibald Alexander,3 the young Addison 
soon acquired a knowledge of several thousand Latin words.‘ 


* Henry Carrington Alexander: The Life of Joseph Addison Alexander, 
D. D., Vol. I, 1870, p. 414. The work comprises two volumes. 

2 T. K. Cheyne: The Prophecies of Isaiah, A New Translation with Com- 
mentary and Appendices,3 I, 1884, p. 225, note 2. 

3 J. W. Alexander: The Life of Archibald Alexander, D. D., New York, 
1854. 

4 The method which Alexander employed in teaching his son Latin was 
the same as that used by the famous student of languages, Cardinal Mez- 
zofanti. Addison Alexander later found this method of inestimable help 
in the acquisition of other languages. 
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When only ten years of age he commenced the regular study 
of Hebrew, and before entering college had begun the study 
of Arabic, Syriac and Persian. This diligent study of languages 
continued throughout his life, and Alexander proved to be a 
linguist of the highest order. According to the estimate of his 
biographer, he possessed a philological knowledge of the fol- 
lowing tongues as well as the ability to read, write and speak 
them: English, Latin, German, French, almost certainly 
Italian and Spanish and probably Portuguese. Arabic, He- 
brew, Persian, Greek, Romaic and Aramaic he both read 
and wrote and knew philologically. In addition to these lan- 
guages he read Ethiopic, Dutch, Sanskrit, Syriac, Coptic, 
probably Flemish and possibly Norwegian. He knew the 
grammar of Polish and Swedish and to some extent had knowl- 
edge of Malay and Chinese.s 

Alexander, as is evident, was not merely a linguist but a 
philologian, and his wide knowledge admirably fitted him for 
writing Biblical commentaries. He possessed, however, certain 
other qualifications which are indispensable for one who 
would expound the Scriptures. He had, as Charles Hodge 
pointed out, a sincere and humble piety coupled with firm 
faith in the Bible and reverence for the Bible as the Word of 
God.® From such a man we might well expect a great com- 
mentary, and our expectations are not disappointed. 


5 Life, Il, pp. 863-864. 

6A. A. Hodge: The Life of Charles Hodge, D. D., LL. D., New York, 
1880, p. 560. Hodge’s estimate of Alexander is worthy of quotation. ‘‘In 
all my intercourse with men, though it has been limited, both in this coun- 
try and Europe, I never met with one having such a combination of wonder- 
ful gifts. The grace of God most to be admired was that, though of neces- 
sity perfectly familiar with all the forms of error held by the enemies of 
the truth, and especially the most insidious one of criticism, he had a most 
simple, child-like faith in the Scriptures, and the deepest reverence for the 
Word of God. Above all, his crowning glory was his spirituality and de- 
voted piety. We cannot properly estimate our loss till we think of what 
he was, and what he would have been, for he was only fifty-two years old, 
and the next ten years is the best period of such a man’s life” (op. cit., p. 
437). In a sermon delivered on September 27, 1874, Hodge further re- 
marked, “I believe that I was rash enough to say on the floor of the General 
Assembly of 1860, that I thought Dr. Addison Alexander the greatest man 
whom I had ever seen. This was unwise: both because there are so many 
different kinds of greatness; and because I was no competent judge. I feel 
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It was in 1835 that the idea of preparing a commentary 
upon Isaiah first entered Alexander’s mind, and he immedi- 
ately set about gathering materials for the task. The work 
was difficult, and in 1842 he laid it aside to write upon the 
Minor Prophets. However, in 1843 he resumed his labors, 
and continued until the commentary was complete. His 
method of study is described by his youngest brother, ‘“‘When 
he was writing his Commentary on Isaiah, he caused to be 
made two standing desks reaching from one end to the other 
of his large study. These were two stories high. On the lower 
story he placed the folios and quartos, and on the upper the 
octavos. I should estimate that these stands held about fifty 
volumes, all of them open. He would first pass down the line 
where the commentaries were, then go to the lexicons, then 
to other books; and when he was through, he would hurry 
to the table at which he wrote, write rapidly for a few minutes, 
and then return again to the books: and this he would repeat 
again and again, for ten or twelve hours together.... He 
was much troubled with toothache, and the hot weather 
affected him a good deal, and I have often heard him say that 
the best relief from both these annoyances was some difficult 
passage to explain.’’” 

From the author’s diary also we may discern his method 
of work. Under the entry of November 2, 1843, he writes, 
“Wrote four pages of my sermon before breakfast, and read 
Blunt on Genesis ix. and Nehemiah xi. in De Wette. Read 
Jarchi, Kimchi, Aben-Ezra, the Michlal Jophi, Luther, Calvin, 
Grotius, Junius, Cocceius, the Dutch Annotations, Pool’s 
Synopsis, Vitringa, Clericus, Gill, J. H. Michaelis, J. D. 
Michaelis, Lowth, Rosenmiiller, Augusti, Gesenius, Maurer, 
Hitzig, Hendewerk, Barnes, Henderson, De Wette, Ewald, 
and Umbreit, on Isaiah x. 33,34. Wrote the first draft of a 
commentary on these verses. At night wrote out my notes 
on the same.’’® 


free to say now, however, that I never saw a man who so constantly im- 
pressed me with a sense of his mental superiority — with his power to 
acquire knowledge and his power to communicate it. He seemed able to 
learn anything and to teach anything he pleased” (op. cit., p. 557). 

7 Life, II, p. 599. 

8 ob. cit., II, p. 568. 
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Had he consulted personal preference, Alexander would 
probably have composed a popular commentary.? However, 
various considerations led him to write for the ministry, in 
order to afford them ‘‘a partial succedaneum for many costly 
books’’, and to enable “them to profit by the latest philologi- 
cal improvements and discoveries, without the inconveniences 
and even dangers which attend a direct resort to the original 
authorities”. Underlying this purpose was the conviction 
that ‘‘the people may be best taught in such cases through 
their teachers, by furnishing a solid scientific basis for their 
popular instructions’’.*° ‘Through them”’, he said with refer- 
ence to the clergy, “‘I may perhaps indulge the hope of doing 
something to promote correct opinions, and a taste for exe- 
getical pursuits, as means of intellectual and spiritual culture, 
even though this should prove to be my last as well as first 
contribution to the stores of sacred learning”. 

The resultant work is in every respect exemplary.” Alex- 
ander’s commentary is marked, one might even say, is dis- 
tinguished, by its fidelity to the Bible as the Word of God 
and by its consistent defense of supernaturalism. Proceeding 


9 John Hall: Forty Years’ Familiar Letters of James W. Alexander, D. D. 
Constituting, with the Notes, A Memoir of his Life, New York, 1860, II, p. 56. 

%0 Preface, The Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah, 1846, pp. IIIf. 

™ Life, II, p. 636. 

One of the most penetrating reviews of Alexander’s commentary 
appeared in The Presbyterian Review, Edinburgh, Vol. XXI, Jan. 1848, 
pp. 63-78. The review is on the whole very favorable but makes the fol- 
lowing criticisms. The reviewer (whose name does not accompany his 
article) feels that Alexander is too high in his praise of Vitringa, and upon 
some occasions is not altogether fair to Dr. Henderson, against whose posi- 
tion Alexander’s second volume is largely directed. Furthermore, the 
reviewer thinks that the commentary does not sufficiently indicate that 
inspiration is calm and solemn, in opposition to the ecstatic condition of 
frenzied false prophets; Alexander is thought to be too hard on the system 
of parallelisms, and his anti-Jewish prejudices are said to be too strong. 
More serious (and in the present writer’s opinion not entirely without 
merit) is the charge that the author’s conclusions “‘as to what the prophecies 
in general aim at’’ is defective. The full sense of important passages, it is 
charged, is sometimes overlooked, and the treatment of Isaiah 18, 24, 27, 
34 and 66 is said to be “unsatisfactory”. Of particular interest is the criti- 
cism of Alexander’s interpretation of the ‘‘Servant’’ passages as referring 
to a corporate Person. The writer of the review believes that ‘‘Israel’’ in 
such passages is to be regarded as a name of Christ. 
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upon the presupposition that the words of Isaiah are in reality 
Spirit-created words, the commentary exhibits a remarkable 
faithfulness to the Massoretic text. 

The Earlier Prophecies contains an introduction of sixty- 
two pages which begins with a discussion of the Hebrew and 
Greek words for “prophet’’, “prophesy”” and “prophecy” 
(pp. IX-XII). This is followed by a consideration of the 
prophetic institution as such, with particular attention de- 
voted to the question of the manner in which the prophet 
received his revelation and the position of the prophetical 
books in the Old Testament canon (pp. XII-XX). Then 
occurs a treatment of the meaning of the name Isaiah and a 
brief survey of his life and times (pp. XX—XXI1V). 

Alexander next proceeds to consider the question of the 
unity of the book. He discusses the New Testament allusions 
to Isaiah (pp. XXIV-—XXV), and seeks to evaluate contempo- 
rary critical treatment of the prophecy (pp. XXV-—XXIX). 
He rejects the “critical mania” of Koppe, Eichhorn and Bert- 
holdt and looks upon Rosenmiiller, De Wette and Gesenius 
as “representatives of a more moderate and later school’”’ (p. 
XXVI). These men represent a “retrograde movement in 
the right direction”, which “‘as far as it goes has had a salutary 
influence, by making the criticism of the Hebrew text some- 
thing more than idle guess-work or fantastic child’s play” 
(idem). However, even these men are not free from the defects 
which pervade the school which they repudiate, and Alexander 
proceeds to point out the basic fallacies which underlie the 
“critical’”’ procedure. These are: a) the assumption of the 
principle that ‘‘whatever any writer has said once, he must, 
as a general rule, have said again if not repeatedly” (p. 
XXX1); b) the allegation that ‘‘the style of certain passages 
is too prosaic, the metaphors too much confused, the rhythm 
too harsh, the allusions too obscure, the illustrations too 
familiar, the expression too inelegant, to be imputed to so 
great a writer (pp. XXXI-XXXII); c) the assumption that 
the prophets, even as poets and orators, ‘“‘must be always 
doing their best” (p. XXXII); d) “the vague and indeter- 
minate character of this criterion, as evinced by the diversity 
of its results’’ (p. XXXII); e) the “want of familiar and 
devotional acquaintance with the Scriptures” (p. X XXIII). 
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The author then sets forth the principles upon which his 
own commentary is based. These are: a) A critical conjec- 
ture only affords an additional alternative reading, and ‘‘multi- 
plies the objects among which we are to choose’’. It does not 
of itself “‘determine” the question in dispute’ (p. XL); b) 
General presumption is against a change in the text (p. XL- 
XLI); c) “... the laws of interpretation may be well defined 
to be those of common sense, controlled by a regard to the 
divine authority and inspiration of the book, considered as a 
fact already established or received as true”’ (p. XLIII). The 
interpreter, thinks Alexander, cannot approach Isaiah with 
a neutral attitude toward the question of inspiration. ‘‘While 
the rationalist therefore avowedly proceeds upon the sup- 
position, that the book before him is and can be nothing more 
than a human composition, it is not only the right but the 
duty of the Christian interpreter to treat it as the work both 
of God and man, a divine revelation and a human composi- 
tion, the contents of which are never to be dealt with in a 
manner inconsistent either with the supposition of its inspira- 
tion or with that of its real human origin’”’ (p. XLIII). 

In addition to the above principles, Alexander would add 
a few “exegetical maxims”: a) ‘‘All prophecies are not pre- 
dictions” (p. XLIV); b) All predictions are not “specific 
and exclusive, i. e. limited to one occasion or emergency, but 
many are descriptive of a sequence of events which has been 
often realized’’ (pp. XLIV-XLV); c) “All the predictions 
of Isaiah, whether general or specific, are not to be literally 
understood” (p. XLV); d) ‘The prophecies of this book are 
not to be always understood in a figurative or spiritual sense”’ 
(pp. XLV ff.). The Introduction closes with a lengthy account 
of the history of the study of Isaiah (pp. L-LXXI). This is 
one of the most valuable sections of the entire Introduction, 
since it presents the author’s incisive evaluations of the works 
which were written before his time. 

The Commentary well fulfills the high expectations which 
had been raised for it by the Introduction. At the beginning 
of each chapter is a summary of the chapter’s contents. Each 
verse is then treated. The commentary proceeds upon sound 
philological principles, and exhibits a profound mastery of 
the Hebrew language. There are occasional references to the 


, 
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other Semitic languages, particularly the Arabic, but the 
work is not cluttered up by such references. There is also 
constant reference to interpretations which Alexander rejects, 
but the book is far more than a compendium of opinion. The 
great, supreme purpose of the author, which he does not lose 
from view for an instant, is to determine the true meaning of 
Isaiah. Even homiletical and practical reflections are omitted. 
The author bends every effort to present the thought of 
the prophet. This is his chief end, and this he accomplishes 
with remarkable success. 


The Later Prophecies of Isaiah is by no means inferior to 
the earlier work. According to Hodge, ‘“‘The second volume 
of his Commentary on Isaiah, a closely printed octavo volume 
of five hundred pages, with all its erudition, was written, as I 
understand, during one summer vacation, which he passed in 
the city of New York. Few literary achievements can be 
compared to that.’’% The Commentary has as one of its 
principal aims a discussion of the views of Henderson and a 
refutation of the view that the promises are “‘suspended on 
the future restoration of the Jews to Palestine. . .’’.%4 


Like the first volume, this work also begins with a long 
Introduction.'’ Alexander points out that one of the principal 
functions of the prophetic institutions was the exposition of 
the Law. This exposition was particularly important in 
Isaiah’s time since the Jews had lost sight of the true purpose 
of the Mosaic ritual and also entertained wrong views as to 
their relations with the surrounding nations (pp. vi-xi). From 
this discussion the author proceeds to point out the under- 
lying unity of Isaiah xl-Ixvi. Almost as though in anticipa- 
tion of Torrey, he indicates how few are the references in these 
chapters to Babylon and the Exile. Alexander goes to some 
length in discussing the opinions of Gesenius and proceeds to 
refute the arguments which were generally introduced to 
deny the Isaianic authorship of these latter chapters 


13 Hodge, op. cit., p. 558. Cf. also Life, II, pp. 614, 635. 

%4 Preface, The Later Prophecies of Isaiah, 1847, p. iii. 

1S pp. v—xl. 

% C, C. Torrey: The Second Isaiah, Edinburgh, 1928. Torrey, however, 
thinks that there are no such references. 
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(pp. xi-xxv).!7 These arguments are: a) alleged allusions 
to the Babylonish exile and b) the assertion that the 
diction, phraseology and style are not those of Isaiah. 
Against the denial of the Isaianic authorship of these chap- 
ters Alexander now brings forth some arguments of his own. 
These are: a) “That a writer confessedly of the highest 
genius, living at one of the most critical junctures in the his- 
tory of Israel, when the word of God began to be precious and 
prophetic inspiration rare, should have produced such a series 
of prophecies as this, with such effects upon the exiles and 
even upon Cyrus as tradition ascribes to them, and then have 
left them to the admiration of all future ages, without so 
much as a trace of his own personality about ‘them, is a phe- 
nomenon of literary history compared with which the mystery 
of Junius is as nothing’’ (p. xxv); b) How did these anony- 
mous writings come to be attached to those of Isaiah when 
they had scarcely anything in common? Why is it that two 
thousand years passed before higher criticism discovered 
that they were first the work of many authors, then of one, 
and that this one was not Isaiah? (p. xxvi); c) The ‘‘ancient 
and uniform tradition of the Jews’; d) The ‘“‘testimony of 
the general title’; e) The “influence exerted by these prophe- 
cies’ on Cyrus; f) Ecclesiasticus’ recognition of the entire 
book as Isaiah’s; g) The “indiscriminate citation of its dif- 
ferent parts in the New Testament”; h) The writer repre- 
sents himself as living before some of the events which he 
describes; i) The ‘‘obvious allusions to Jerusalem and Judah 
as the writer’s home’’; j) The historical allusions to the state 
of the world are precisely similar to those in the genuine 
Isaiah; k) “‘The very structure of the prophecies relating to 
the exile” is ‘‘clear enough to be distinctly verified, and yet 
not so minute as a contemporary writer must have made 
them’’; 1) The “identity of Messiah here described with the 
Messiah of the undisputed prophecies” (pp. xxvi—xxvii). 


*7 Wilhelm Gesenius had published a translation of Isaiah 40-66 with 
critical and exegetical remarks under the title Der Prophet Jesaia, Leipzig, 
1820. This was followed by his Philologisch-kritischer und historischer Com- 
mentar tiber den Jescia, 1821. 
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Alexander next turns to a consideration of some of the 
interpretations of the later chapters of Isaiah which have 
from time to time made their appearance, and by means of 
discarding that which he believes to be erroneous, is able 
to lay the foundations for what he considers the correct 
interpretation. 

In form and in method of procedure, the second volume is 
like the first. At all points it exhibits the philological acumen 
and striving for accuracy which characterized the Earlier 
Prophecies. One point is particularly worthy of mention. 
Alexander insists that there is a collective use in the phrase 
“Servant of Jehovah’”’.*® By this phrase, we are to understand, 
thinks the author, a corporate Person, the Messiah and His 
body, the Church. This view had been obscurely stated by 
some of the ancient writers, and it is favored by the usage of 
83] in Deuteronomy 18. In his comments on the individual 
occurences of the phrase, Alexander works out his argument 
in some detail. 

There is one further distinguishing characteristic of these 
commentaries to which attention should be called. They are 
truly exegetical. If one will examine some commentaries, 
particularly those of German authors, he will discover that 
while much is said about the emendation of the text and about 
questions of introduction and historical background, true 
exegesis is reduced almost to a minimum. Let anyone com- 
pare Hitzig with Alexander, for example, and this will be 
immediately apparent. In Alexander’s work exegesis is upon 
the throne. Here is manifest a conscious striving to discover 
the true meaning of the prophet, and all else is made sub- 
servient to the accomplishment of this one high end. That 
is why, despite the absence of homiletical and devotional helps, 
the careful study of Alexander’s work is of great devotional 
value. Here we are presented with an attempt to discover 
the Word of God. And, although one hundred years have 
passed, the reading of this commentary is a task which yields 
rich rewards. 


18 Cf., e. g., The Later Prophecies, pp. 47-51. 
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II. From DRECHSLER TO DELITZSCH 


The next important step in the study of Isaiah was the 
appearance of the second part of Drechsler’s Commentary in 
1849, the first part of which had been published in 1845.9 The 
first part had dealt only with the first twelve chapters of the 
prophecy and presented a wealth of sound exegesis. Drechsler 
had confessed his indebtedness to the great Ernst Wilhelm 
Hengstenberg, although acknowledging that upon occasion 
he felt constrained to differ from him.?° In the first part of 
the commentary there is exhibited a reverent spirit and an 
interpretation of the Messianic prophecies that is very similar 
to that of Alexander. 


On February 19, 1850 Drechsler passed away. The first 
half of the second part of the commentary, continuing through 
Isaiah 27 had been printed, and the manuscript of chapters 
28 through 39 had been worked out, although not yet ready 
for the press. The task of editing this material fell to Franz 
Delitzsch and Heinrich August Hahn, and this labor they 
have carried out in the spirit of the first volume. They speak 
of Drechsler’s work as “‘das anerkanntermassen zu den vor- 
ziiglichsten exegetischen Leistungen unserer Zeit gehérige 
Werk” but they have themselves maintained the high stand- 
ards set by Drechsler.”* 


19 Der Prophet Jesaja, Ubersetz und Erklért von D. Moritz Drechsler, 
Erster Theil, Stuttgart, 1845; Zweiter Theil, Erste Halfte, Stuttgart, 
1849; Zweite Halfte (Edited after Drechsler’s death by Franz Delitzsch 
and August Hahn), Berlin, 1854; Dritter Theil (Completed by Delitzsch 
and Hahn), Berlin, 1857. 

20 ‘Fine Pflicht der Pietat habe ich namlich darinnen zu erfiillen, dass 
ich Hengstenberg ausdriicklich als Denjenigen nenne, welchem ich das 
Verstandnis des Wesens der Weissagung, so weit ich desselben mich bisher 
habe benachrichtigen kénnen, zu verdanken habe”’ (op. cit., Erster Theil, 
preface). 

at Delitzsch comments as follows on Drechsler’s work, ‘‘Drechsler’s Com- 
mentary was a great advance in the exposition of Isaiah.... This was, 
comparatively speaking, the best commentary upon Isaiah that had ap- 
peared since the time of Vitringa, more especially the portion on ch. xiii- 
xxvii. Its peculiar excellency is not to be found in the exposition of single 
sentences, which is unsatisfactory, on account of the comminuting, glos- 
satorial style of its exegesis, and, although diligent and thorough enough, 
is unequal and by no means productive, more especially from a grammatical 
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The third part of the commentary is of particular interest. 
The material which Drechsler had left on Isaiah 40-66 was 
not sufficient to be utilized, and so these chapters are com- 
mented upon by Hahn.” From the introduction to these 
chapters we learn that the credit for continuing the work of 
Drechsler is due to a ‘‘Consistorialrat’”’ named Héfling. He 
it was who made all necessary arrangements, and because of 
his zeal the work was carried through to completion. 


Hahn believes that chapters 40—66 are the work of Isaiah the 
son of Amoz. Certain points of his exegesis may be singled out 
for mention. 42: | ff. he refers not to the Messiah, but to Israel, 
as God’s disputant against the sinful world.” 49: | ff. refers not 
to Israel, the better part of Israel, or to the prophet but 
to the Messiah who is Israel in the true sense of the word.*4 
50:4-9 also refers to the Messiah, and could not possibly 
have reference to the entire people or to the better part of the 
people.*> The famous passage 52:13—-53:12 is also interpreted 
messianically. Of interest is Hahn’s discussion of the difficult 
form 7? in 52:15. The word he translates ‘‘to sprinkle”’ 


point of view; but in the spiritual and spirited grasp of the whole, the deep 
insight which it exhibits into the character and ideas of the prophet and 
of prophecy, its vigorous penetration into the very heart of the plan and 
substance of the whole book’’ (Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of 
Isaiah by Franz Delitzsch, translated from the German by the Rev. James 
Martin, Vol. I, Edinburgh, 1884, pp. 65-66). 

22 Heinrich August Hahn (1821-1861) was a Lutheran theologian who 
wrote, in addition to the commentary on Isaiah 40-66, a work on Job 
(1850), a work on Ecclesiastes (1860), a translation of the Song of Solomon 
(1852), and prepared an edition of the Chigi manuscript of the LXX of 
Daniel which he compared with the Syro-Hexaplar text (Leipzig, 1845). 

33 ““Wollte man den Ausdruck hier anders, von dem Messias fassen, so 
wiirde man gegen den Grundgedanken wie gegen den Sprachgebrauch des 
ersten Abschnitts verstossen” (op. cit., pp. 46 ff.). 

24 “‘Hiernach kann unter dem Redenden offenbar weiter Niemand ver- 
standen werden als der demaleinst aus Israel zu erweckende wahre Knecht 
Jehova’s, der Messias, welcher als Streiter Gottes, als Israel im wahren 
Sinn des Worts, die Ungerechtigkeit seines in den Dienst des verganglichen 
Wesens versunkenen Volks zu iiberwinden und Israel’s und aller Vélker 
Heiland zu werden im Rath Jehova’s berufen ist” (op. cit., pp. 144-145). 

2s “Die Unméglichkeit der Beziehung auf das Volk im Ganzen oder 
dessen bessern Theil leuchtet so sehr ein, dass sie nicht erst braucht dar- 
gethan zu werden” (op. cit., in loc.). 
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(besprengen) and says, “Die gegen diese Erkl. erhobenen 
Einwendungen sind ohne Bedeutung. Wenn man sagt, 7i7 
werde immer nur mit einer Prip. 78, 7¥, "27, nie mit dem 
Acc. construirt, um den Gegenstand der Besprengung zu 
bezeichnen, und stehe niemals ohne Nennung der Materie, 
mit welcher das Sprengen vorgenommen werde, so ist dagegen 
zu erwidern, dass, wie YO) pflanzen und YI! sden, welche 
zunachst mit dem Acc. zur Bez. des Gepflanzten und Gesdeten 
den Acc. zur Bez. des Orts, wo das Pflanzen und Saen betrifft, 
bei sich haben und bepflanzen und besséen bedeuten, ebenso 
auch M7 in der Bed. besprengen gebraucht und, ohne dass die 
Materie der Sprengung naher bezeichnet wird, mit dem Acc. 
zur Bez. des besprengten Gegenstandes verbunden werden 
kann. Den Einwand, dass die Bed. besprengen dem Zusam- 
menhang zuwider sei, widerlegt die gegebene Erkl., welche 
zeigt, wie passend gerade diese Bed. im Zusammenhang ist. 
Die gew. Erkl., nach welcher {7 aufspringen machen, vor 
Freude, Ehrfurcht, Staunen, Bewunderung, bed. soll, wird 
durch den Sprachgebrauch, nach welchem diese Bed. dem 
W. védllig fremd ist, und durch die Beziehung, in welcher 772? 
zu 1713/7 steht, entschieden widerlegt.’’® From these examples 
one may obtain a satisfactory idea of the theological view- 
point adopted by Hahn, as well as of his philological and 
exegetical ability. 

One especially valuable feature of this excellent commentary 
is an Appendix, written by Franz Delitzsch, which contains 
a detailed survey of the contents of Isaiah 40-66 and some 
remarks on the genuineness of these chapters.?7 This material 
is very valuable, not only because it enables one the better 
to understand Delitzsch’s later thinking upon this subject, 
but also because of its own intrinsic merit. Since, as far as 
the writer knows, Delitzsch’s argument has never before been 
presented in English, and since this valuable material will 
serve as a corrective for much present-day shallow thinking 
concerning these great prophecies of Isaiah, it seems well to 
present Delitzsch’s argument, at least in summary form. 


* op. cit., p. 195. 

27 Schlussbemerkungen: a.) Riickblich auf den Gesamtinhalt von c. 
40-66, pp. 361-386; b.) Aechtheit der c. 40-66 und der verwandten Weiss. 
(op. cit., pp. 386-414). 
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These chapters, reasons Delitzsch, are not to be regarded 
as reflecting the days of Hezekiah. Indeed, if they stood alone, 
separate from chapters 1-39, we could find nothing in them 
to point to this period. Havernick, Keil and others who think 
that they find historical allusions to the actual period in which 
the prophet lived are mistaken.?* Likewise, the idols which 
are condemned are those of Babylon and not of Palestine. 
The standpoint of these chapters (40-66) is that of the Baby- 
lonian exile. This, however, does not militate against the 
Isaianic authorship. 


Tradition, of course, points to Isaiah as the author, and 
tradition, thinks Delitzsch, has not been sufficiently valued 
by the critics. One probable evidence of unity which appeals 
to him is the historical passage, Isaiah 36-39, which serves 
as a connecting link between the Assyrian and Babylonian 
periods. The force of this argument is strengthened by the 
consideration that Isaiah 1-39 serves as a preparation for 
chapters 40-66. This argument is elaborated in great detail, 
and Delitzsch indicates that passages which in his day were 
recognized as Isaianic also transcend the time of Isaiah and 
picture an ideal future. For example, 21:1—-10 is shown to be 
Isaianic, and yet it presents a standpoint similar to that which 
is found in 40-66. The latter portion of the book is thus in 
reality a continuation of the first and there are many simi- 
larities between the two.?9 


Delitzsch finds another argument in the relationship in 
which Zephaniah and Jeremiah stand to these prophecies. 
Both Zephaniah and Jeremiah, he thinks, are later than Isaiah 
40-66. This thought he develops with convincing logic, and 
subjects every passage to a careful examination. The argu- 
ment is powerful, and one receives the impression that De- 
litzsch is right. The conclusion to which he comes is that one 
is compelled“. ..dieses Trostbuch fiir die Exulanten als 
jesajanisch anzuerkennen, wie es uns iiberliefert ist. Auf 
solche Beweisthiimer gestiitzt erhebt sich riesengross und 


28 Delitzsch discusses such ‘‘allusions” in some detail. 

29‘... der zweite Theil der Sammlung c. 50-77 mit seinem Thema, 
seinem Standpunkt, seinem Style, seinen Ideen ist durch den ersten 
(c. 1-39) hindurch in stetigem fortschreitendem Werden” (op. cit., p. 402). 
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‘ 


riesenstark die Majestit des Ueberlieferungszeugnisses und 
schlagt alle Zweifel zu Boden.’’3° 


One must conclude that in this work, begun by Drechsler, 
and completed by Hahn and Delitzsch we have a sympathetic 
interpretation of the thought of the great eighth-century 
prophet combined with an apologetic which even in this pres- 
ent day will well serve the needs of Christ’s church. 

The year 1850 witnessed the appearance of two rather im- 
portant works on Isaiah, written from different points of 
view.* One of these, by Rudolf Stier, consisted of a defence 
of the Isaianic authorship of chapters 40—-66.5? Stier’s dis- 
cussion of the questions of introduction is not as convincing 
as is that of Delitzsch; nevertheless, he does develop some 
important arguments in favor of the view that Isaiah the son 


3° op. cit., p. 412. 

3 In 1846 there was published the second edition of Umbreit’s commen- 
tary. The first edition had been issued in 1842. Umbreit in many respects 
follows Ewald. According to Alexander (vol. I, p. LXI) the real merit of 
the work consists in its translation of the prophecy and its philological 
and critical notes. 

In 1848 Caspari, who had distinguished himself by his defence of the 
unity and integrity of Isaiah, published his Beitrage zur Einleitung in das 
Buch Jesaja (Berlin), a work which Cheyne described as ‘‘Conservative: 
thorough toa fault” (op. cit., vol. II, p. 286), and this was followed in 1849 
by another work Ueber den syrisch-ephraimitischen Krieg unter Jotham und 
Ahaz. There also appeared in 1849 the commentary of M. L. Malbim 
(published at Krotoschin) a work which, according to Delitzsch “‘is chiefly 
occupied with the precise ideas conveyed by synonymous words and groups 
of words’’ (Delitzsch,- op. cit., vol. I, p. 66). 

The year 1850 was witness to the appearance of an important Roman 
Catholic commentary, that of Peter Schegg, which follows the Vulgate, 
and exhibits deep exegetical insight and ability, as well as a strong defence 
of the Isaianic authorship of chapters 40-66. Schegg, as well as another 
Roman Catholic interpreter, Haneberg, appear to have anticipated Torrey, 
in that they regard the word ¥7)D (Isaiah 44:28) as a gloss. To do this is 
to depend upon “‘verwerfliche Ausfliichte’”’ (Delitzsch, Schlussbemerkungen 
in Drechsler, op. cit., III, p. 390). 

Delitzsch himself wrote an article, ‘“‘Die Stellung der Weissagung Jes. 
lit:13-liiz’”” which was published in 1850 in the Zeztschrift fiir lutherische 
Theologie, in which he defended the proposition that the subject of the 
passage was the spiritual Israel. Happily, further study led him to retract 
this position, and in the Schlussbemerkungen he could write ‘‘Jedes Wort 
ist wie unter dem Kreuze auf Golgotha geschrieben”’ (0p. cit., p. 376). 

32 Rudolf Stier, Jesaias, nicht Pseudo-Jesaias, Barmen, 1850. 
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of Amoz composed chapters 40-66. The commentary is some- 
what voluminous and: written in a devotional spirit. There 
are frequent references to Jewish commentators and quota- 
tions from them, and this is one of the valuable features of 
the work. Furthermore, there is constant reference to the 
earlier chapters of Isaiah, and thus, as one reads, he becomes 
more and more impressed with the unity of the prophecy. 
Perhaps the weakest point of the book is to be found on the 
philological side. But compensation is surely made for this 
handicap by the accurate grasp which Stier has upon the 
broad, underlying principles of prophetic interpretation. It 
is possible for a master of Hebrew philology to show himself 
to be a child in exegesis. Stier, at least, is a good and safe 
guide to the study of Isaiah. 

The second commentary, alluded to above, was written by- 
Ernst Meier, a professor at Tiibingen.344 This work, which 
covers only Isaiah 1-23, is written from the standpoint which 
regards the prophets merely as men who were concerned 
about the ethical freedom of mankind. There are three 
sources, says Meier, which we may examine in order to learn 
the nature of Hebrew prophecy. The first of these is to be 
found in the historical books, but they are later than the times 
of the prophets and merely present the popular conception 
of prophecy.’ The second source, as far as Isaiah is concerned, 
is to be found in passages written at the close of the exile, 
namely, the latter part of Isaiah.36 The third source, which 


33 Stier (1800-1862) is best known for his edition of a polyglot Bible 
(Polyglotten-Bibel zum praktischen Handgebrauch, 1854) and his work on 
the words of Jesus, which has appeared in an English translation (The 
Words of the Lord Jesus, Edinburgh, 7v., 1855-1858). 

34 Ernst Meier, Der Prophet Jesaja, Erste Halfte, Pforzheim, 1850. 

35 ‘Sie (z. e. these sources in the historical books) enthalten miindliche, 
sagenhafte und zum Theil mythische Volks-erzahlungen iiber das Thun 
und Treiben der Propheten, besonders der alten, wie das Mose, Elia, 
Elisa, Jesaia.”” ‘‘Danach erscheinen die hebraischen Propheten als Wiinder- 
thater, Wahrsager, zum Theil auch als Zauberer, und nehmen wesentlich 
denselben Standpunkt ein, wie die Propheten und Wahrsager der heid- 
nischen Vélker’”’ (op. cit., p. V). 

36 That Isaiah was the author of these chapters is said to be “. . . sprach- 
lich rein unméglich”, and the reason given is “...denn die exilischen 
Zustande werden hier nicht etwa als Zukiinftige geweissagt, sondern als 
gegenwartige und wirkliche beschrieben”’ (op. cit., p. VI). 
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alone is trustworthy, is the genuine, authentic utterances of 
the prophet himself.37 This third source shows that the popu- 
lar conception of the prophets as miracle workers and fore- 
tellers was incorrect. Rather the prophets were merely reli- 


gious leaders who also were concerned with the national 
unity.38 


In the book of Isaiah, thinks Meier, there are three prin- 
cipal collections. The first of these, chapters 1—23, is the basic 
one, and appeared about the Sth century B.C. Chapters 
1-12 are of Isaianic authorship, but chapters 13-23 are from 
other hands. The second collection, chapters 24-39, probably 
appeared in the fourth century. Only 28-33 and 37:22-35 
are from Isaiah. The third collection consists of chapters 
40-66, and none of this is from Isaiah. 


Of particular importance was the appearance in 1856 of 
an English translation of the second edition of Hengstenberg’s 
Christology.32 The work was translated by Rev. Theodore 


37 Die dritte und einzig zuverlassige Art von Quellen, an die wir haupt- 
sachlich uns zu halten haben, sind die echten, authentischen Reden der 
Propheten selbst, und deren besitzen wir zum Gliick eine grosse Anzahl” 
(op. cit., p. VII). 

38 “Nach diesen Urkunden erscheinen die Propheten als begeisterte 
Volksredner und Volksfiihrer, als die eigentlichen Reprasentanten des 
nationalen und religiésen Gesammtbewusstseins, gleichsam als das laut- 
werdende Gewissen des hebradischen Volksgeistes” (op. cit., p. VIII). 
“Ohne irgend eine 4ussere Macht und Autoritat zu besitzen, treten sie 
durch geistige Ueberlegenheit, durch die Macht des Wortes an die Spitze 
des Volkes und begriinden und erhalten die Idee der nationalen Einheit’’ 
(op. cit., p. X). 

39 Attention should perhaps be directed to the appearance in 1851 of 
Nachman Krochmal’s work jotm °3121 AND. It was published in Lemberg, 
eleven years after Krochmal’s death, and in it he regards the latter chap- 
ters of Isaiah as having come from the period of the exile. Cf. Solomon 
Schechter: Studies in Judaism, First Series, Philadelphia, 1938, pp. 46-72. 

In 1852 a second edition of Henderson’s commentary was issued, the 
first having appeared in 1840. To this work Alexander had made frequent 
reference, particularly in his second volume. Henderson’s work was written 
from a thoroughly conservative viewpoint. The author of the review of 
Alexander’s work which appeared in The Presbyterian Review, 1848 (see 
note 12 supra) takes exception to some of Alexander’s criticism of Hender- 
son. He believes that Alexander is at fault because he ‘“‘has failed to re- 
member that literal interpretation of the future no more excludes the use of 
metaphorical terms than the literal fulfilment of the past” (op. cit., p. 74). 
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Meyer of the New College, Edinburgh, and is a masterpiece 
of exegesis.‘° After a few preliminary remarks, Hengstenberg 
begins his exegesis. His work is not a commentary on the 
entire prophecy, but deals only with the Messianic prophe- 
cies. In Hengstenberg, it may be said, Old Testament exe- 
gesis appears to have come to its rights.#2 The work is charac- 
terized by thoroughness, such as is found in few commentaries 
on the Old Testament. Hengstenberg gives full discussion of 
the views which he rejects, and sets forth in great detail the 
reasons which compel him to adopt the position which he 
presents. Thus, his discussion of the all-important fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah is followed by a lengthy history of the inter- 
pretation of the chapter among both Jews and Christians and 
a valuable consideration of the arguments both for and against 
the Messianic interpretation. 


Dr. John Eadie, in the editor’s preface to the new and revised edition of 
Alexander’s commentary (1873) remarks, ‘‘The volume of the late Dr. 
Henderson of Highbury is of great merit and ripe scholarship, and com- 
mends itself to us as the result of skilful and sanctified erudition. It often 
suggests the way to discover the truth, if in any case it fail to reveal it. 
Yet with all its perspicuity, its brevity or curtness is a marked defect” 
(I, pp. vif.). 

The following works appeared in 1854: Ruetschi: Studien und Kritiken, 
and Abhandlungen tiber den zweiten Theil des Buches Jesaia in Collectanea 
dissertationum ex memoria I. Reggio (Gontiae, 1854. 8). Neither of these 
works has been accessible to the present writer. 

4° E. W. Hengstenberg: Christology of the Old Testament and a Commen- 
tary on the Messianic Predictions,? Edinburgh, Vol. II, 1856, pp. 1-354. 

4« These are: Isaiah 2-4; 7; 8:23-9:6; 11; 12; 13:1-14:27; 17; 18; 19; 23; 
24-27; 28:16; 33:17; 35:3-6; 42:1-9; 49:1-9; 50:4-11; 51:1-16; 52:13-53: 
12; 55:1-5, 61:1-3. 

# Benjamin B. Warfield (Christology and Criticism, 1929, p. 7) speaks of 
Hengstenberg as “‘... one of the most searching expounders of the Scrip- 
tures that God has as yet given His church”. Despite all the criticism and 
vituperation which Hengstenberg has had to bear, the present writer 
believes that Warfield’s judgment is correct. 

Alexander was a great admirer of Hengstenberg, and adopted his prin- 
ciples of interpretation, although differing with him on some points. In 
his diary for January 14, 1834 he writes, ‘‘Hengstenberg has convinced 
me that the Messianic interpretation (7. e. of Isaiah 7) is encumbered with 
fewer difficulties than any other. But the difficulties which it has are very 
serious. I am especially at a loss how to interpret the fifteenth and six- 
teenth verses in consistency with Hengstenberg’s hypothesis. I am very 
far, however, from being willing to abandon it” (Life, Vol. I, p. 354). 
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Hengstenberg himself adopts the Messianic interpretation 
of the great prophecies of Isaiah, and constantly brings to the 
aid of his exposition the light which other portions of the 
Bible, and particularly the New Testament, cast upon the 
passage in question. As Cheyne rightly says, his work ‘“‘is still 
the most complete expression of the theory which interprets 
the Old Testament solely and entirely in the light of the 
New’’.43 

Perhaps the greatest Jewish commentary on Isaiah of the 
nineteenth century was written by Samuel David Luzzatto.“ 
In an interesting preface the author sets forth ten basic prin- 
ciples upon which he proceeds, and also states that he had 
sent some portions of his work to Rosenmiiller who had 
apparently used them without acknowledgment.‘s Luzzatto 
furnishes his work with an Italian translation, but wrote the 
commentary proper in Hebrew, using the Rabbinic script, 
since it was his desire to see books that were intended for 
Jews written in Hebrew.” By far the greater part of the work 
(447 pages) is devoted to the first thirty-nine chapters of 
Isaiah, and only 201 pages are given to the remaining chapters. 

Since, in the writer’s opinion, Luzzatto is one of the high- 
lights in the history of Jewish interpretation, it will be well 
to present several examples of his exegesis. 

Luzzatto translates: Isaiah 7:14, ‘‘Ebbene, il Signore vi 


4 op. cit., Vol. II, p. 281. 

Hengstenberg did, of course, avail himself also of the help which the 
cognate Semitic languages and historical research. had to offer. Dorner 
(History of Protestant Theology, E. T., Edinburgh, 1871, Vol. II, pp. 436-7), 
it seems to me, does not really do justice to Hengstenberg when he says, 
“He thus makes prophecy nothing more than the symbolical covering of 
general eternal truths — a covering known to be such by the prophets, 
and the product of their conscious reflection” (p. 437n). 

4S. D. Luzzatto, myw’ 10, Padova, 1855. The work also bears the 
Italian title, Il Profeta Isaia volgarizzato e commentato ad uso degl’ Israeliti. 

45 Bx wos onand) wpa ‘Nene OWEN YD Nxp ennpd ox’pn nwa 
nim aeons ys oD Dw Rosenmiiller mown *Dan dy ANNd nnd 
YOST oD nxp inpid over yw Sy wivp wRID OINDD OD'DIN Ay"pn nws 
omy soy me ivory *Sa wmiown pon op by ps Saw oe Sy pra ovine ova 
(p. 8). 

4 menses imo om wre ond nbexv nowr pon *dyp ow "30D wps 739) 
orsin> opp bees pond sepn ayn oxpn $5) *yw Sd py? oness xd) nd MET 
masy (p. 8). 
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dara Egli un segno: la Alma diverra incinta e partorira un 
figlio, cui mettera nome Immanuel’. The discussion begins 
with a consideration of the meaning of 192 which, together 
with 02Y, Luzzatto derives from the Aramaic, and says that 
the meaning is “‘strong”’ or “‘powerful”. There follows a dis- 
cussion of various interpretations. Kings of the east, we are 
told, had concubines without number, and some of these were 
called nindy. The mooy is thought to be one of the nindy.s7 
It is obvious to one who reads the comments that Luzzatto 
has not begun to sound the depths of this passage. 

Isaiah 9:5, ‘‘Perciocché un bambino ci é nato, un figliccolo 
ci fu concesso, su’ cui omeri sara il potere, ed al quale é dato 
nome: Decreta prodigi Iddio potente, il sempre-padre, il 
signor della pace”. This translation can only be described as 
weird and clumsy. Delitzsch was entirely right when (Com. 
in loc.) he characterized the sentence as ‘‘sesquipedalian’’. 
Luzzatto, of course, believes that the reference is to Heze- 
kiah.48 He rightly rejects an interpretation which had found 
favor with earlier Jewish expositors, namely — He who is 
Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father will 
call his name the Prince of Peace.*? But it must be confessed 
that his own translation is equally erroneous, and does not 
begin to do justice to the exegetical requirements of the text. 

Concerning the question of the authorship of chapters 
40-66, Luzzatto has little to say. He believes that they are 
prophecies about the future, uttered by Isaiah himself, and 
merely states that there are those who disagree and think 
that the prophecies were not written until the days of Cyrus.5° 
The heading for chapters 40-52:12 which Luzzatto gives is, 


47 nopTD) Ay tnx mDdy ind anny mein .parsa ov Sy mody wopn 
man mobyn min mye sox mdyr (p. 111). 

48 As an introduction to 9:1-6 Luzzatto writes, “Alla nascita di un prin- 
cipe davidico (Ezechia) Isaia annunzia la futura grandezza di lui, e la 
disfatta d’un potente nemico (Senacheribo)” (op. cit., p. 129). 

49 Luzzatto believes that there is reflection upon the question asked in 
Numbers 23:23 98 bys 72 and then comments: 
yore OWT NIT AIM aI |AMX N3s7 NIA Ode aw Ip rae D2 dx pyy NdD IRD AN 
sou td° wiapd yew som. 

so absn mwiain tox add mipins ornyd ivye a3 wee N13) TOT NID Ty) TRID 
MINIDIN PR 1D IDM OINNAD O'S ys’RD .pane Id swoS OND dx oy Sapa 
VND "Ty. 1and2 Row .ryed nde (p. 446). 
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“Annunzio della liberazione dalla cattivita babilonese per 
opera di Ciro, con varie analogle allocuzioni’’. 

It is to be expected that, from the Christian viewpoint, 
Luzzatto’s exposition of the famous “‘servant” passages would 
be disappointing. After mentioning other identifications of 
the servant which have been proposed for Isaiah 42: Iff., 
Luzzatto refers the passage to the people Israel. The work 
of bringing judgment to the people is said to consist in deliver- 
ing them from the error of paganism." 

To chapters 52:13-56:8 the author gives the heading. 
“Ultima dispersione degli Ebrei, loro peripezie, conservazione 
e liberazione’’. 

Isaiah 52:13, "JAY b> M31, is interpreted by DR 
opinn yyy Sa) .zwp mban oma men awe nnn .w>y 
mn>xnp. 

52:15a is translated, ‘Cosi egli cagionera estrema sorpresa 
a nazioni numerose’’. 

Verses 56:9-57:13 are described as an ‘‘Interpolazione, 
contenente un Canto funebre per la morte d’ Isaia, ed am- 
mornizioni ai contemporanei, i quali (regnando Manasse) 
adoravano gl’ idoli”’. 

The entire work must be regarded as a serious commentary, 
and is of value, particularly with respect to philological and 
historical details. Luzzatto has not, however, entered into 
the deeper meaning of the prophet, and consequently, despite 
the many merits which the book possesses, it cannot be re- 
garded as being in the same class with the works of Alexander 
or Drechsler. 

Mention must also be made of a work by George Vance 
Smith, which sought to discuss the book of Isaiah in the light 
of the recent Assyrian discoveries.s*? This book is particularly 
interesting, when read in the perspective of nearly one hun- 
dred years of Assyriological study. Smith devotes consider- 
able space to a discussion of the history of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. He has some interesting comments to make 


st 42:1 is translated as follows: Ma il mio servo, (il popolo) ch’io sostengo, 
il mio eletto a me caro; io imposi su di lui il mio spirito, egli fara emergere 
tra le genti la ginstizia (l’erroneita del paganesimo) (op. cit., p. 467). 

8? The Prophecies Relating to Nineveh and the Assyrians, London, 1857. 
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upon the early presence of a Scythic race in Babylonia and 
asserts also that the Phoenicians had originally emigrated 
from the shores of the Persian Gulf (pp. 7-8). Statements 
such as these are instructive in that they serve to show how 
knowledge has increased since Smith’s book was written. 

The author provides his own translation of the passages 
which he discusses.’3 This translation is one of the chief merits 
of the book. The comments provided are disappointing. They 
are principally historical and illustrative remarks and, so far 
as the writer can discover, there is little serious attempt at 
exegesis. The author expressly disclaims any attempt to deal 
with theological questions, but affirms as his principal pur- 
pose the discussion of historical matters (p. 111). 

It would have been better if the author had not deviated 
from this purpose, for he is obviously not at his best in the 
field of exegesis. For example, one reads with some surprise 
a statement such as the following, ‘“The early Christian writers 
find the application of the prophecy (i. e., 9:5-6) in Christ 
and the Gospel; but, as is well known, they are not generally 
good expositors of the Old Testament. They are followed in 
this case, however, by the great majority of Christian inter- 
preters”’ (pp. 111-112). Despite the weakness of some of the 
exegetical remarks, and the fact that subsequent research 
has demonstrated the inaccuracy of some of the statements 
herein made, Smith’s work may yet be used with profit by 
the discerning reader. 

Amongcommentators upon the book of Isaiah few are the equal 
of Franz Delitzsch, whose great work first appeared in 1866.54 


83 These passages are Isaiah 5; 7:8-9:7; 23; 28; 10:5-12:6; 14:24-27; 19; 
20; 29; 30-32; 17:12-18:7; 22:1-14; 33:36—-37, as well as the books of Nahum 
and Jonah and Zechariah 2:13-15 and Ezekiel 31. 

54In 1859 the first volume of Die messianische Weissagungen of L. 
Reinke was published, and the three remaining volumes appeared in the 
three subsequent years respectively. Reinke, a Roman Catholic professor 
at Miinster, has produced a work which in many respects is similar to 
Hengstenberg’s Christology. It is written from the standpoint of strict 
supernaturalism and is one of the most thorough exegetical treatments of 
the prophets that the present writer has seen. The first two volumes are 
devoted exclusively to the Messianic prophecies in Isaiah. 

Of particular value and importance is the discussion of the history of 
interpretation of the prophecy, which, for thoroughness, probably sur- 
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This was followed by other editions.5s This commentary 
is well known in the English speaking world, and ranks 
as one of the finest on Isaiah. Since it represents the last word 
of Delitzsch on Isaiah, we shall note with interest in what 


passes what is to be found in most commentaries. With this same charac- 
teristic thoroughness is carried on the discussion of questions of introduc- 
tion. This is particularly the case in the treatment of the question of the 
authorship of Isaiah 40-66. Reinke holds to the genuineness of all the 
prophecies contained within the book of Isaiah, and he has defended this 
position with a wealth of detail. Furthermore, the exegetical treatment 
of the prophecies is of the best. Some may criticize the work as being too 
pedantic and detailed, but the present writer has perused it with the feeling 
that, as far as exegesis is concerned, he is in the presence of a master. 

In 1862 there appeared a volume of sermons by the great Syriac scholar, 
R. Payne Smith (The Authenticity and Messianic Interpretation of the 
Prophecies of Isaiah Vindicated in a Course of Sermons Preached before the 
University of Oxford). In non-technical language the author presents a 
thoroughly orthodox interpretation of some of Isaiah’s prophecies. The 
high point of the work, we think, is to be found in the chapter which treats 
of the question of the authorship of chapters 40-66. 

Mention should also be made of a work by V. F. Oehler: Der Knecht 
Jehova’s im Deuterojesaja, which was published at Stuttgart in 1865. The 
volume comprises an exegetical treatment of all the ‘“‘servant” passages 
in Isaiah 40-66. Oehler finds the servant of 52:13-53:12, for example, to 
be the people Israel. 

ss The four editions appeared in 1866, 1869, 1879 and 1889 respectively. 
The fourth edition was translated into English and provided with an 
introduction by S. R. Driver. This translation, which was accomplished 
by Rev. James Kennedy, Rev. William Hastie and Rev. Thomas A. Bicker- 
ton, is without date. All further quotations and citations will be from this 
translation. An earlier edition had been translated by Rev. James Martin, 
published in Edinburgh, 1884, to which reference has already been made. 
The two volume work of Rowland Williams: The Hebrew Prophets translated 
afresh from the Original, a somewhat superficial treatment of the prophecies, 
appeared in 1866-1871. Cheyne remarks (op. cit., Vol. II, p. 287) that the 
philology is eccentric and unsound. A far more important work was that 
of L. Seinecke, Der Evangelist des Alten Testaments, 1870. This commen- 
tary restricts itself to Isaiah 40-66 and proceeds upon a high philological 
and exegetical plane. The author holds to the unity of these chapters, but 
denies their Isaianic authorship. The Servant passages he refers to the 
Israelitish people, ‘Der Knecht Gottes ist eine ewige Corporation” (p. 21). 
The major contribution of Seinecke’s work lies in its forceful demonstra- 
tion of the fact that chapters 40-66 must have been composed in Palestine 
and not in Babylon. He also presents some telling considerations against 
the view that the chapters were written just before the downfall of Babylon, 
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respects the great commentator may have changed his views. 
Driver, who wrote an introductory notice to the work, declares 
that it ‘‘... is accommodated throughout to the view of the 
origin and structure of the book generally accepted by modern 
scholars” (op. cit., vol. I, p. xv). 

This statement must be carefully considered. As far as I 
am able to determine, there is not one chapter in Isaiah 1-39 
which Delitzsch refuses to attribute to the son of Amoz. In 
fact, throughout the entire exposition of these passages, the 
author proceeds upon the assumption that they were from 
Isaiah.s© In the Introduction, Delitzsch admits that he has 
never been able to find anything “inherently objectionable” 
to the view that discourses by other later prophets may have 
been included with those of Isaiah and the whole “blended 
and joined together in it on a definite plan’”’ (op. cit., p. 38). 
After elaborating this position he remarks, “Such may pos- 
sibly be the case. It seems to me even probable, and almost 
certain, that this may be so; but indubitably certain it is not, 
in my opinion, and I shall die without getting over this hesi- 
tancy” (op. cit., p. 39). He then proceeds to point out the 
difficulties which the view involves. 

With regard to the authorship of chapters 40—66, Delitzsch 
by no means satisfies the critics. For example, he remarks, 
“And yet much seems to be better explained when chaps. xl- 
Ixvi are regarded as testamentary discourses of the one Isaiah, 
and the entire prophetic collection as the progressive develop- 
ment of his incomparable charism”’ (op. cit., vol. II, pp. 125- 
26). This position is somewhat modified at a later point by 
the remark, “The author of chaps. xl-Ixvi is in any case a 
prophet of the Isaianic type, but of an Isaianic type peculiarly 
developed” (op. cit., p. 129). And again, “In any case, Isaiah 
has part in chaps. xl-Ixvi. If he is not the immediate author, 
it is the outcome of impulses springing from him’”’ (op. cit., 


although his own position, namely, that they were composed in 536 B. C., 
appears to me to be equally untenable. 

A Dutch work in defense of the Isaianic authorship of chapters 40-66 
appeared in 1866, A. Rutgers: De echtheid van het tweede gedeelte van Jesaja. 
Cf. also Stanley Leathes: The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ, London, 
1868. 

56 Cf., e. g., the discussion of the opening verses of chapter 13. 
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p. 133). Perhaps, then, it is accurate to say that, in a certain 
sense, Delitzsch believed in a deutero-Isaiah. However, his 
position is difficult to determine. He knew too well the 
strength of the arguments for the Isaianic authorship of the 
entire book. In the light of the above considerations, coupled 
with the orthodox interpretation which pervades the entire 
work, I do not think that Driver’s characterization is strictly 
accurate.” 


III. THE GROWTH OF THE ‘‘SECOND”’ ISAIAH 
Impetus was given to the ‘“‘two-Isaiah’’ theory by the 
appearance in 1872 of the fourth edition of Knobel’s com- 
mentary, edited by Ludwig Diestel.s* In this work criticism 
assumes a commanding position and the great eighth-century 
prophet is robbed of much of his work.s? Isaiah, according 
to this commentary, was the principal representative of 
prophecy, and consequently, it was customary to attach other 
prophecies to his work in the hope of preserving them. Thus 
we find, for example, that the following are not the work of 
Isaiah: 13-14:23; 21:1-10; 24-27; 34-35; 36-39 (with the 
exception of 37:21-35); 40-66. This theory is set forth in 
rather dogmatic language, although, as a matter of fact, there 
is not a particle of evidence to support it. In equally dogma- 
tic fashion the reader is told that 40-66 are from a prophet 
who lived in the time of the Babylonian exile.°° When, in the 


si Cf. “The Last Edition of Delitzsch’s ‘Isaiah’ "’ by W. T. Davison in 
The Expository Times, vol. II, 1890-1891, pp. 16. 17. 

58 August Knobel: Der Prophet Jesaia erklart,s herausgegeben von Dr. 
Ludwig Diestel, Leipzig, 1872. 

In 1871 there appeared a commentary by the Rev. T. R. Birks, which 
defended the unity of authorship of the entire prophecy., The comments, 
however, are too meagre and the chief value of the work lies in its Appen- 
dices which deal with questions of authorship, historical background and 
interpretation. In this year also there was published a book by J. P. Vale- 
ton, Jesaja volgens zijne algemeen als echt erkende Schrifien, Groningen. 

59 “Es findet sich also in der jesaianischen Sammlung mehr Unichtes, 
als in irgend einem prophetischen Buche”’ (op. cit., p. XXVI). 

$e “In der That gehdrt dieser Satz (1. e., that 40-66 are the work of one 
living in Babylon during the exile) auch zu den sichersten Ergebnissen der 
neueren Schriftforschung. Ihn erheben die triftigsten Beweisgriinde iiber 
allen Zweifel” (op. cit., p. 331). 
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perspective of over seventy years of criticism, one examines 
the arguments adduced in support of this thesis, he is com- 
pelled to admit that they are truly weak. Knobel’s commen- 
tary, indeed, but represented the general attitude toward the 
authorship of Isaiah which was gaining greater prominence. 
The figure of the ‘‘Second”’ Isaiah, the great ‘‘Unknown”’ of 
the Babylonian exile, was looming larger and larger upon the 
horizon of Biblical scholarship. 


6: A number of important works appeared between 1873-1880. Of these 
mention should be made of Bernhard Stade: De Isaiae vaticiniis Aethiopicis 
Diatribe, Leipzig, 1873; Ed. Riehm: Das erste Buch Mose, Halle, 1873, which 
contained an appendix of textual corrections in Isaiah; A. Hildebrandt: 
Juda’s Verhdltniss zu Assyrien in Jesaja’s Zeit nach Keilinschriften und 
Jesaianischen Prophetieen, Marburg, 1874; Sir Edward Strachey: Jewish 
History and Politics in the time of Sargon and Sennacherib,? London, 1874; 
Weber: Der Profet Jesaja in Bibelstunden ausgelegt, Nérdlingen, 1875-76; 
Kay in the Speaker's Commentary, 1875. In the year 1875 Duhm’s Die 
Theologie des Propheten als Grundlage fiir die innere Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der israelitischen Religion, Bonn, appeared. In some respects this is the 
most significant work on Isaiah to be published during this decade, for it 
contains, at least in germ form, some of the thoughts which were so prom- 
inent in Duhm’s later work. 

Mention should also be made of B. Neteler: Das Buch Isaias aus dem 
Urtext tibersetst und mit Berticksichtigung seiner Glierderung und der auf 
seinen Inhalt sich beziehenden assyr. Inschriften erkldrt, Miinster, 1876; Ed. 
Reuss: Les Prophétes, Paris, 1876; August Klostermann: ‘‘Jesaja, cap. xl- 
Ixvi. Eine Bitte um Hiilfe in grosser Noth” in Zeitschrift fir lutherische 
Theologie, 1876, pp. 1-60 (This article is incorrectly attributed to Hilde- 
brandt by Cheyne, op. cit., p. 287); H. Ort: ‘“Jesaja xl” in Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, 1876, pp. 528 ff. 

Of importance was the appearance in 1876 of a translation into English 
of the commentary of Ewald on Isaiah. The work was performed by J. 
Frederick Smith (1875-81) and made accessible to the English-speaking 
world the interesting views of the great German scholar. Ewald believed 
that Isaiah had composed seven books, namely: 

1) 2:2-5:25; 9:7-10:4; 5:26-30. 2) 6:1-9:6; 17:1-11. 3) 1; 14:28-32; 
15-16; 21:11-17. 4) 22:1-14, 15-25; 23. 5) 28-32. 6) 10:5-12:6; 14:24— 
27; 17:12-18:7; 20; 33; 37:22-35. 7) 19. In the fourth volume of the 
translation, which appeared in 1880, Ewald discusses the alleged anony- 
mous prophecies which he thinks are to be found in the book of Isaiah. 
These are 21:1-10; 13:2-14:23 and 40-66, which latter portion he describes 
as the work of the great anonymous prophet of the exile. It is interesting 
to note, however, that Ewald assigns the following passages to the time of 
Manasseh: 40:1; 53:1 ff.; 56:9 ff.; 57:1 ff. In the present writer’s opinion, 
Ewald’s chief merit is to be found in his convincingly written introductions 
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Of considerable importance, because of its scholarly inde- 
pendence, was the work of T. K. Cheyne.* Because of this 


rather than in his exegetical notes. It cannot be denied that the appearance 
of this work in English dress has done much to increase the stature of the 
so-called “‘second” Isaiah in the English-speaking world. 

The following works are also of interest: Urwick: The Servant of Jehovah, 
A Commentary, Grammatical and Critical, upon Isaiah lii:13-liti:12, 1877; 
The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah according to the Jewish Interpreters, Vol. I, 
Text, by Ad. Neubauer; Vol. II, Translations, by Ad. Neubauer and S. 
R. Driver, with an Introduction to the Translations, by E. B. Pusey, 
Oxford, 1877. This work is in reality a special study upon Isaiah 53. It is 
a veritable mine of valuable information, bringing, as it does, into one 
compass the comments of the principal Jewish scholars upon this impor- 
tant portion of Scripture. In 1877 there also appeared the commentary of 
Le Hir: Les trois grands prophétes, Isaie, Jeremie, Ezechiel, analyses et com- 
mentatres; and a book by Fredrik Fehr: Profeten Jesaja, Ett gammaltesta- 
mentligt Utkast, Upsala. The principal works of 1878 were Lohr: Zur Frage 
tiber die Echtheit von Jesaias 40-66, Drei Hefte, Berlin, 1878-80; articles 
by Paul de Lagarde, entitled ‘‘Semitica’”, and the commentary by C. W. 
Eduard Nagelsbach, which appeared in the series edited by Lange. This 
commentary (Der Prophet Jesaja, theologisch-homiletisch bearbeitet) is a 
sturdy defence of the unity of the prophecy and of its authorship. On 
the whole, the work is a careful attempt to attain the true meaning of the 
prophet, and, consequently, one that is exegetically valuable. * 

Mention must also be made of a work by Friedrich Késtlin: Jesaia und 
Jeremia, Ihr Leben und ihr Wirken aus thren Schriften dargestellt, Berlin, 
1879, and of an article by the chief rabbi in Fiinfkirchen, Alexander 
Kohut: “Antiparsische Ausspriiche im Deuterojesajas”’, which appeared 
in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 1879, pp. 
709-722; C. Taylor: ‘An Interpretation of 0% mr’”’ in Journal of Philology, 
1879, pp. 62-66; Hermann Strack: “Zur Textkritik des Jesaias’’, in Zeit- 
schrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1877, pp. 17-52; G. L. Studer: ‘“‘Beitrage zur 
Textkritik des Jesaja”, in Jahrbiicher fiir protest. Theologie, 1877, pp. 706- 
730.° 

6 Cheyne’s first work on Isaiah, Notes and Criticisms on the Hebrew Text 
of Isaiah appeared in 1868. This was followed by The Book of Isaiah Chrono- 
logically Arranged, 1870, a volume which in some respects shows the influ- 
ence of Ewald and which confidently acknowledges the presence of ‘‘Baby- 
lonian’’ prophecies in Isaiah. It does not appear to exhibit the reserve of 
the later commentary, and in no sense can be compared with it, as far as 
exegetical value is concerned. In 1880 appeared the first edition of The 
Prophecies of Isaiah, and this commentary underwent several later editions. 
In the present writer’s opinion, it is by far the finest of Cheyne’s works on 
Isaiah. 

In the above discussion, the edition of 1884 has been used. Considera- 
tion of the later volume, The Mines of Isaiah Re-explored (1912), will be 
reserved for a subsequent article. 
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independent attitude, and because of the novel views which 
he advanced, Cheyne has sometimes not received the credit 
which is his due.®’ Nevertheless, his commentary of 1880 is a 
first-rate production. It breathes a reverent spirit, and is 
replete with helpful suggestions. It is a good example of 
multum in parvo, as may be seen, for example, by a perusal 
of the comments on chapter 53. 


Cheyne’s treatment of textual problems is restrained, and 
his attitude toward the question of the so-called second Isaiah 
is one of reserve. The attitude of reserve naturally influences 
his comments. “In the following commentary I shall leave 
it an open question whether the book was composed by Isaiah 
or by some other author or authors, and whether it falls into 
two, three, or more parts, but not whether it is in the fullest 
sense of the word prophetic. I hold, with Dr. Franz Delitzsch, 
that ‘if we only allow that the prophet really was a prophet, 
it is of no essential consequence to what age he belonged’; and 
that, however limited the historical horizon of these chapters 
may be, the significance of their presentiments is not bounded 
by the Exile, but extends to the advent of the historical Christ, 
and even beyond”’ (op. cit., I, p. 242). The present writer 
does not hesitate to pronounce the commentary of 1880 a 
truly valuable contribution that must be taken into account 
in any serious study of the great eighth-century prophet. 


6; For example, Cheyne’s advocacy of the ‘‘Jerachmeel” hypothesis. 

6 The decade 1880-1890 witnessed the publication of some important 
works of which the following are most noteworthy. Anton Scholz: Die 
alexandrinische Uebersetzung des Buches Jesaias, Wiirzburg, 1880; H. 
Kriiger: Essai sur la théologie d’Esate, xl-lxvi, Paris, 1881; W. H. Cobb: 
“Two Isaiahs or One?”’ in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1881, pp. 230 ff., 1882, pp. 
104 ff.; W. Robertson Smith: The Prophets of Israel and their Place in 
History to the Close of the Eighth Century B. C., New York, 1882 (Dr. Smith's 
well written book presents a discussion of the teaching of the early chapters 
of Isaiah. It is interesting, but offers a rather low view of the prophecy. 
A thorough review was written by William Henry Green: Moses and the 
Prophets, New York, 1883, pp. 255-353); S. M. Schiller-Szinessy: An 
Exposition of Isaiah lii, 13, 14, 15, and liii, Cambridge, 1882; W. H. Cobb: 
“The Integrity of the Book of Isaiah” in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1882, pp. 519 ff.; 
Vilmar: Collegium Biblicum, Part 4, 1883; E. H. Plumptre: ‘‘An Ideal 
Biography of Isaiah” in The Expositor, 1883; A. Sérensen: Juda und die 
assyrische Weltmacht, 1885; J. Barth: Beitrage zur Erkldrung des Jesaia, 
Karlsruhe, 1885 (the date of publication is incorrectly given in the English 
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An important step in the interpretation of Isaiah was taken 
with the publication of Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 
Stade was one of the first to strike a blow at the figure of the 
“‘second”’ Isaiah. He directed attention to Isaiah 59, which 
he thought possibly exhibited the work of later hands, and 
particularly to chapters 60—63, in which he was sure that the 
work of later hands was apparent.*s 

On the whole, however, critical opinion held to the theory 


translation of Delitzsch as 1855); H. Guthe: Das Zukunftsbild des Jesaia, 
Akademische Antrittsvorlesung, Leipzig, 1885; C. J. Bredenkamp: Der 
Prophet Jesaia erklart, Drei Lieferungen, Erlangen, 1886-87 (Bredenkamp 
had previously published Vaticinium quod de Immanuele edidit Jesaias, 
Erlangen, 1880); C. Von Orelli: Die Propheten Jesaja und Jeremia ausgelegt, 
Nordlingen, 1887 (An English translation of the comments on Isaiah 
appeared, Edinburgh, 1889. Orelli adopts the dual authorship of Isaiah, 
but he is a firm believer in the supernatural. His comments, although 
somewhat meagre, are to the point and of genuine exegetical help); J. 
Knabenbauer: Commentarius in Isaiam Prophetam, 1887 (The English 
translation of Delitzsch mentions a work by A. Knabenbauer: Erkldrung 
des Propheten Jesaia, Freiburg i. B., 1881. This latter I have not been able 
to trace. Evidently the reference is confused, and the intention is to refer 
to the work of J. Knabenbauer); S. R. Driver: Isaiah: His Life and Times, 
London, 1888; A. H. Sayce: The Life and Times of Isaiah, London, 1889; 
Dillman: Der Prophet Jesaia, Leipzig, 1890 (This is in reality the fifth 
edition of Knobel’s commentary. However, this commentary is a great 
improvement upon Knobel, and is in every sense Dillman’s work. Dillman 
expressly repudiates what he calls Knobel’s ‘Rationalismus’’ (p. V). 
His work is philologically remarkable and exegetically valuable. He accepts 
the dual authorship of the prophecy, although he is a firm believer in the 
supernatural. This volume is, in the present writer’s opinion, one of the 
most important commentaries to appear since the time of Alexander); 
Giesebrecht: Beitradge zur Jesaiakritik, 1890; Cornill: Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament, Freiburg, i. B., 1891 (2nd edition, 1892; English translation, 
from the 5th edition, London and New York, 1907). 

§s Berlin, I, 1887, II, 1888. Torrey gives the date as 1887, but the second 
volume, which contains the relevant material, appeared in 1888. Stade 
believes that it is most satisfactory to explain Isaiah 40—66 as the work of 
a man who exercised his ministry at the close of the exile and who wrote 
in Babylonia. However, there are certain passages which do not well fit 
into such a picture. These are 56:9-57:13a; 58:13-59:21; 62; 63-66, and 
the Messianic passages 55:3b, 4 and 61:5, 6. With regard to chapter 59, 
Stade says, ‘“‘Die Herleitung dieses Capitels von Deuterojesaja bereitet 
jedoch erhebliche Schwierigkeiten” (p. 81), and “Das ganze Capitel passt 
weit besser in die Stimmung der nachexilischen Zeit’’ (idem). 
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of the unity of chapters 40-66. It was in 1888 and 1890 that 
the first edition of George Adam Smith’s lectures appeared. 
It is difficult to appraise this work with dispassion, for, in 
some respects, it is a mixture of good and evil. Essentially, 
as new editions have appeared, it has not changed. Through- 
out, the style of writing is most pleasing and convincing, and 
the presentation of the historical background is introduced 
in an interesting manner. Nevertheless, one cannot but feel 
that the author has missed the meaning of the prophet in a 
very serious fashion. For example, he does not behold a 
Divine Person in the famous passage, Isaiah 9:5, and part of 
his argument is found in the following statements, ‘‘Even if 
we allowed that the four names contain among them the 
predicate of Divinity, we should not overlook the fact that 
the Prince is only called by them. It is not that He is, but 
that he shall be called, Wonderful-Counsellor, God-Hero, 
Father-Everlasting, Prince-of-Peace. Nowhere is there a dog- 
matic statement that He is Divine.’’*7 But this is to quibble 
with words and to betray a profound lack of exegetical 
ability.“* Happily, when the author is dealing with less con- 
troversial questions, he exhibits a better exegetical sense. 
The lectures, however, must be used with caution. It is 
extremely regrettable that for many ministers these lectures 
apparently constitute the principal help in their study of Isaiah. 
This work, probably more than any other, has given currency 
in English-speaking lands to the idea that the second section 
of Isaiah is the product of the exile. It has been the salesman 
par excellence of the second Isaiah. 


6 The Book of Isaiah, vol. 1, 1888, vol. II, 1890. The work has passed 
through several editions, and has exerted an extremely wide influence. 

67 Vol. I, New York, New and Revised Edition, p. 137. 

68 Another statement of this type is the utterance concening the Isaianic 
authorship of chapters 40-66, ‘‘We have seen that there is no evidence in 
the Book of Isaiah to prove that it was all by himself, but much testimony 
which points to a plurality of authors; that chaps. xl-lxvi nowhere assert 
themselves to be by Isaiah; and that there is no other well-grounded claim 
of Scripture or of doctrine on behalf of his authorship” (op. czt., vol. II, 


p. 16). Has Dr. Smith never read what the New Testament says about 
Isaianic authorship? 
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Summary 


In the years between the publication of Alexander’s Com- 
mentary and 1892 (the year in which Duhm’s work appeared), 
a vast amount of scholarly endeavor in the study of Isaiah 
was expended. Alexander easily ranks as one of the leaders 
in the defence of the unity of authorship of the prophecy. Dur- 
ing this period those who regarded the entire book as the pro- 
duct of the eighth-century prophet made a good case for their 
position. But these men were fighting against a rising tide of 
opinion. The times were ripe for the vigorous challenge of 
traditional views, and an evolutionary philosophy of life was 
gaining the ascendancy. Consequently, there was much 
sympathy for the position that the exalted views of God found 
in Isaiah 40-66 were the result of a process of development 
and that the climax of this development was to be found in 
the Babylonian exile. The spirit of the times almost demanded 
the creation of a “prophet of the exile’ into whose mouth 
these sublime ideas might be placed. Consequently, the de- 
fenders of the “‘second’’ Isaiah were growing in number and 
in influence. With the appearance of George Adam Smith’s 
lectures, this view seemed to have conquered the scholarly 
world, and by the help of these lectures it would now go for- 
ward to conquer most of the religious world. Had men like 
Alexander, Drechsler, Stier and Delitzsch written in vain? 
Was the “prophet of the exile’’ so securely upon the throne, 
that he could never be removed? 

Even in this period of the ‘‘second” Isaiah’s heyday, the 
handwriting upon the wall appeared. Stade had begun to 
advance new views concerning the authorship of certain chap- 
ters in the latter part of Isaiah. Such was the situation when 
the really strong blow against the ‘‘second”’ Isaiah was struck. 
In the year 1892 there was published the commentary of 
Bernhard Duhm, and from that time on the throne of the 
“great Unknown”’ of the exile became less and less secure. 
The strange course of events that followed are, in the writer’s 
opinion, one of the strongest evidences that Alexander had 
not written in vain. 


(to be continued) 
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DIVORCE 
JOHN MURRAY 


HE question of divorce is one that perennially interests 
and agitates the church. This is true whether we think 
of the church in the most restricted sense as the local congre- 
gation or whether we think in terms of the church universal. 
The faithful pastor of the local church may consider himself 
happy indeed if he does not find himself embroiled in the 
complications associated with divorce and marital separations. 
And when we consider the matter more broadly we find 
deep-seated differences of viewpoint and interpretation within 
the historic branches of the Christian church. 

It would be presumptuous to claim that a study such as is 
now being undertaken will resolve the many difficult questions 
involved. Nevertheless a better understanding of the teach- 
ing of Scripture may be promoted if the pivotal passages are 
discussed in correlation with one another and some attempt 
is made to bring the relevant Biblical data to the forefront 
for reflection and study. 

It is quite apparent that the first Biblical passage bearing 
upon the question is Genesis 2:23, 24. At the very outset 
this enunciates the nature and basis of marriage and clearly 
implies that divorce or the dissolution of the marriage bond 
could not be contemplated otherwise than as a radical breach 
of the divine institution. It is impossible to envisage any 
dissolution of the bond as anything other than abnormal and 
evil. Our Lord’s comments with reference to this Scripture 
and the institution underlying it are to the effect of showing 
that the marriage bond is originally and ideally indissoluble. 
The rupture of this divinely instituted human bond is con- 
ceivable only if there is first of all the rupture of divine-human 

-relations. The breach of the divinely instituted order of 
right and troth and love in the human sphere must presup- 
pose the breach of troth with God. 
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This breach of troth with God did, of course, occur in the 
fall. It was not indeed through the desecration of the marriage 
bond that sin entered. It was by another avenue. But since 
sin did enter the question naturally arises: how does the 
abnormal situation created by sin affect the marital relation? 
A new complex of conditions and circumstances enters by 
sin and since sin desecrates all relationships we are bound to 
face the question of the bearing of sin upon the sanctity of 
the marriage bond.. Granting the basic and original principle 
of the indissolubility of the marriage bond, yet, by reason of 
sin, are there any conditions under which the marriage tie 
may be dissolved with divine sanction and authorisation? 

When we ask this question we must never forget that the 
sinful situation which compels us to raise the question is one 
that rests under the divine judgment. In like manner the 
specific conditions which might require or warrant the dis- 
solution of the marriage bond must be regarded as resting 
under the condemnation of God. Yet, presupposing divine 
condemnation of the sinful situation in its totality and of the 
specifically sinful condition that might provide the ground for 
divorce, it is still possible to envisage a divinely authorised 
and instituted right of divorce. It is quite conceivable that 
while the reason for divorce is sinful the right of divorce for 
that reason may be divine. 

The cardinal passages of Scripture upon which any treat- 
ment of the Biblical teaching must turn are: Deuteronomy 
24:1-4; Matthew 5:31, 32; 19:3+12; Mark 10:2-12; Luke 
16:18; I Corinthians 7:15. Our study will, therefore, be 
largely occupied with the interpretation of these passages. 


Deuteronomy 24:1-4 


This passage occupies a unique place in the Old Testament 
because it contains, as no other passage in the Old Testament, 
specific legislation bearing upon the question of divorce. The 
references to this passage in both Testaments confirm the 
significance that attaches to it in the Old Testament economy 
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(cof. Is. 50:1; Jer. 3:1; Matt. 5:31; Matt. 19:7, 8; Mark 
10:3-5). 

The understanding of the import of this passage has been 
perplexed, if not distorted, by the adoption of a translation 
that, though possible, is not by any means the most defensible. 
This translation has been followed by the Authorised, Revised 
and American Revised Versions in English. The Authorised 
reads as follows: 


When a man hath taken a wife, and married her, and it 
come to pass that she find no favour in his eyes, because 
he hath found some uncleanness in her: then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement, and give 7¢ in her hand, and send 
her out of his house. 


2. And when she is departed out of his house, she may 
go and be another man’s wife. 


3 And tf the latter husband hate her, and write her a 
bill of divorcement, and giveth it in her hand, and sendeth 
her out of his house; or if the latter husband die, which 
took her to be his wife; 


4 Her former husband, which sent her away, may not 
take her again to be his wife, after that she is defiled; for 
that 1s abomination before the Lord: and thou shalt not 
cause the land to sin, which the Lord thy God giveth thee 
for an inheritance. 


The crucial point to be noted in this rendering is that the 
apodosis to the protasis expressed in the first part of verse 1 
begins at the middle of the same verse and reads, ‘“‘then let 
him write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house”. On this rendering the divorce 
could well be construed as mandatory in the circumstance 
posited. No doubt many English readers have understood 
the passage in this way and so have regarded divorce as com- 
manded in the event of the uncleanness mentioned in the 
protasis of the sentence. The inference would naturally be 


that not only was divorce permitted in this case but was also 
prescribed. 


The English Revised and American Revised Versions alter 
the rendering of verse 1 and might possibly be interpreted as 
toning down the mandatory feature that is prominent in the 
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translation of the Authorised Version. They both translate 
verse 1 as follows: 


When a man taketh a wife, and marrieth her, then it 
shall be, if she find no favour in his eyes, because he hath 
found some unseemly thing in her, that he shall write her 
a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send her 
out of his house. 


While the apodosis in this case is introduced earlier than in 
the case of the Authorised Version and while the English 
reader might not be so ready to give mandatory force to the 
rendering, careful examination of the construction would lead 
the reader to understand that the husband in this case was 
required to give his wife a bill of divorcement, give it in her 
hand and send her out of his house. And the English reader 
would still be justified in regarding this piece of Mosaic legis- 
lation as not only permitting divorce, in the case of the 
uncleanness mentioned, but as also requiring it.’ 

What should be recognised and appreciated is that this type 
of rendering and the view regarding the syntax that underlies 
it are quite unnecessary and are not supported by scholars 
and commentators whose judgment in this matter is worthy 
of the greatest deference. 

It is significant that Calvin in his comments on the passage 
in question recognises the precise point which has been raised 
by the construction of the passage. He says: ‘Some inter- 
preters do not read these three verses continuously, but sup- 
pose the sense to be complete at the end of the first, wherein 
the husband testifies that he divorces his wife for no offence, 
but because her beauty does not satisfy his lust. If, however, 
we give more close attention, we shall see that it is only one 


‘It is the presence of the word “shall” in both clauses — ‘‘then it shall 
be... that he shall write her a bill of divorcement” — that lends to the 
rendering of both the Revised and the American Revised versions the 
jussive force. If a rendering similar to that of Joseph Reider had been 
adopted the jussive feature would have been eliminated, even though the 
form of the translation would not have been materially altered — “‘when 
a man taketh a wife, and marrieth her, then it cometh to pass, if she find 
no favor in his eyes, because he hath found some unseemly thing in her, 
that he writeth her a bill of divorcement, and giveth it in her hand, and 
sendeth her out of his house’’ etc. (Deuteronomy with Commentary, Phila- 
delphia, 1937, pp. 220 f.). 
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provision of the Law, viz., that when a man has divorced his 
wife, it is not lawful for him to marry her again if she have 
married another.’”? 

More modern scholars, also, of various theological view- 
points are insistent that the protasis in this passage embraces 
the first three verses and that it is only at the beginning of 
verse 4 that the apodosis is introduced. 

The comment of C. F. Keil and F. Delitzsch brings out this 
construction very clearly: ‘‘In these verses . . . divorce is not 
established as a right; all that is done is, that in case of a 
divorce a reunion with the divorced wife is forbidden, if in 
the meantime she had married another man, even though the 
second husband had also put her away, or had died. The four 
verses form a period, in which vers. 1-3 are the clauses of the 
protasis, which describe the matter treated about; and ver. 4 
contains the apodosis, with the law concerning the point in 
question.’ S. R. Driver says with reference to this passage: 
“The rend. of A. V., R. V., is not here quite exact; v. !-3 form 
the protasis, stating the conditions of the case contemplated, 
v. 4 is the apodosis’’.4 To the same effect is the comment of 
Joseph Reider: “The chief concern of the law is to prevent 
remarriage after divorce. Consequently vv. 1-3 must be 
construed as the protasis and v. 4 alone as the apodosis.’’s 

To these might be added the same judgment on the part 
of others. We can properly regard this view of the construc- 
tion and intent of the passage as the one in favour of which 
there is an overwhelming preponderance. It is surely a con- 
sideration weighted with the closest bearing on this question 
that the oldest and, on all accounts, the most important 


2 Commentaries on the Four Last Books of Moses, Eng. Tr., Vol. III, p. 
94. ‘“Caeterum quidam interpretes non legunt hos tres versus uno con- 
textu, sed plenam sententiam esse volunt, ut maritus testetur se divortium 
facere cum uxore, non ob crimen, sed quia formae venustas eius libidini 
non satisfaciat. Si quis tamen propius attendat, facile videbit unum esse 
duntaxat legis caput, nempe, ubi quis uxorem repudiaverit, fas non esse 
iterum eam ducere si alteri nupserit”’ (Opera, Brunswick, 1882, Vol. XXIV, 
p. 658). 

3 Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament, Eng. Tr., Edinburgh, 1880, 
Vol. III, pp. 416 f. 

+ The International Critical Commentary, A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy, New York, 1916, p. 269. 

5 Ob. cit., p. 220. 
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version, the Septuagint, adopts this construction.’ As trans- 
lated the whole passage should then read as follows: 


When a man taketh a wife, and marrieth her, and it cometh 
to pass, if she find no favour in his eyes, because he hath 
found in her some unseemly thing, that he writeth her a 
bill of divorcement, and giveth it into her hand, and 
sendeth her out of his house, and she departeth out of his 
house, and goeth and becometh another man’s wife, and 
the latter husband hateth her and writeth her a bill of 
divorcement, and giveth it into her hand, and sendeth her 
out of his house, or if the latter husband, who took her to 
be his wife, die; her former husband, which sent her away, 
may not take her again to be his wife, after that she has 
been defiled, for this is an abomination before the Lord, 
and thou shalt not cause the land to sin which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee for an inheritance. 


These observations with respect to construction are of 
primary importance because they show that this passage does 
not make divorce mandatory in the case of the indecency or 
uncleanness concerned. It is not even to be understood as 
encouraging or advising men to put away their wives in such 
a case. Neither is it to be understood as an authorising or 
sanctioning of divorce. It simply provides that if a man puts 
away his wife and she marries another man the former husband 
cannot under any conditions take her again to be his wife. 


There is nothing, therefore, in this passage itself to warrant’ 


the conclusion that divorce is here given divine approval and 
is morally legitimated under the conditions specified.’ 


6 Kav 6€ tis AGB yuvatxa Kal avvoixnon airy, Kal éorar éav pH 
eipn xapw évaytiov airod Sri ebpey tv aitp a&oxnuov mpayyua, xal 
ypave airy BuiBXiov arootaciou... ot duvncerar 6 avnp 6 mpdreEpos 
6 éfarooreinas abriy éravacrévas AaBeiv aitiy éavT@ yuvaixa pera 
TO pravOjvar airny... 

7 Commentators like Driver and Reider, for example, though insistent 
that verses 1-3 are protasis and verse 4 alone apodosis, nevertheless 
assume that the right of divorce is taken for granted. The former says: 
“The law is thus not, properly speaking, a law of divorce: the right of 
divorce is assumed, as established by custom (comp. 22 19.29, two cases 
in which the right is forfeited) ; but definite legal formalities are prescribed, 
and restrictions are imposed, tending to prevent its being lightly or rashly 
exercised”’ (op. cit., p. 269). Reider likewise says: ‘Here, as elsewhere 
(Lev. 21.7, 14; 22.13; Num. 30.10), the right of divorce is taken for granted 
(it was an absolute right, vested in man, among all Semitic nations), 
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It must, of course, be fully conceded that divorce was 
practised. This is taken for granted in this passage, so much 
so that under certain conditions it is permanently valid and 
inviolable. Other passages in the Pentateuch also evince the 
practice of divorce (Lev. 21:7, 14; 22:13; Numb. 30:9 (10); 
Deut. 22:19, 29; cf. Isa. 50:1; Jer. 3:1; Ezek. 44:22). 

It is also conceded that divorce was permitted or tolerated. - 
This is true not simply in the sense in which every event that 
occurs is permitted but in the sense that it was conceded or 
suffered as the actual status quo, and the penalty of civil or . 
ecclesiastical ostracism was not attached to it. This is just 
saying that a certain freedom in the matter of divorce was 
tolerated and when that freedom was exercised a civil or 
ecclesiastical penalty was not thereby incurred. Deuteronomy 
22:19, 29 instances two cases in which this very freedom was 
denied and these provisions imply that a certain kind of 
freedom might be exercised by others who did not fall into 
either of these two categories. In this respect the difference 
between the Old and New Testaments appears. As we shall 
see later on, this freedom, conceded or suffered under the 
Mosaic economy, is removed under the gospel dispensation. 

It is highly necessary, however, to distinguish between this 


hence there are no regulations concerning it” (op. cit., p. 220). It is this 
view that is being controverted in this article. To say the least, the writer 
maintains that to speak of divorce in this connection as a right is not 
precisely correct. The viewpoint adopted is rather in line with that of 
Augustine, Calvin, Keil and Delitzsch and others (cf., Calvin: op. cit., 
pp. 93 f.; Keil and Delitzsch: op. cit., pp. 416 ff.; Rudolf Stier: The Words 
of the Lord Jesus, Eng. Tr., Edinburgh, 1855, Vol. I, p. 175). Augustine’s 
comment is worth quoting here. Referring to the looseness of Gentile 
practice he says: “Something similar to this custom, on account of the 
hardness of the Israelites, Moses seems to have allowed, concerning a bill 
of divorcement (Deut. 24:1; Matt. 19:8). In which matter there appears 
rather reproof than approval of divorce’ (De Bono Conjugali, Lib. 1, Cap. 
VIII; cf. also Contra Faustum Manichaeum, Lib. XIX, Cap. XXVI). 

In fairness to Driver and as more in accord with the position taken above 
a later comment of his should be quoted. He says: ‘Hebrew law, as re- 
marked above, does not institute divorce, but tolerates it, in view of the 
imperfections of human nature (a4pds 77v oxAnpoxapéiav dyav, Matt. 
19 8), and lays down regulations tending to limit it, and preclude its 
abuse”’ (op. cit., p. 272). It may well be that Driver is not using the word 
“right’’ in the sense of intrinsic right and prerogative. 
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sufferance or toleration, on the one hand, and divine approval 
or sanction, on the other. As found already there is no evi- 
dence to show that divorce was approved or morally legiti- 
mated. Permission, sufferance, toleration was granted. But 
underlying this very notion is the idea of wrong. We do not 
properly speak of toleration or sufferance as granted or con- 
ceded in connection with what is intrinsically right or desir- 
able. It is this line of distinction, too often forgotten or 
obliterated, that must be appreciated, and it is this distinction 
that underlies or is expressed in the treatment our Lord pro- 
vides on this question, as we shall see later. 


When we say that an intrinsic wrong is presupposed in the 
very sufferance accorded, it is not meant simply that a general 
or specific sinful condition is presupposed in the practice of 
divorce but also that in the very act of divorce itself there is 
an intrinsic wrong not compatible with the absolute standard 
of right. And by sufferance is meant that, while the act was 
intrinsically wrong and therefore worthy of censure, the 
sanctions attached to this evil were not as severe as the 
intrinsic evil of the practice merited. For the hardness of 
their heart Moses suffered them to put away their wives. 
The subsequent discussion will show that the restrictions im- 
posed upon the divorce tolerated and practised were neces- 
sitated by the very abnormalities and evils associated with the 
practice. 


The Bill of Divorcement. The bill of divorcement (190 
nn >),* we have good reason to believe, was mandatory in 
the case of dismissal. It served a variety of purposes. It was 
, a legal document and therefore served as a deterrent of hasty 
action on the part of the husband — it would serve to restrain 
frivolous, thoughtless and rash dismissal. It would also be a 
testimonial to the woman of her freedom from marital obliga- 
tions to the husband who sent her away. And it would be a 


8 An example of the bill of divorce can be seen in John Lightfoot: Horae 
Hebraicae et Talmudicae, Works, ed. Pitman, London, 1823, Vol. XI, 
p. 120. Cf., however, E. Neufeld: Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws, London, 
1944, p. 180. Neufeld says, ‘‘the prescribed contents of the letter of 
divorce are unknown” and contends that ‘the historical data at hand 
suggest that there was a short formula”’. 
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protective instrument in the matter of the woman’s reputation 
and well-being, particularly in the event that she married 
another man. 


We may conclude that the bill of divorcement was required 
by positive enactment in all cases of divorce and was there- 
fore in the category of precept or requirement. This should 
be borne in mind, as it may bear very closely upon the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament passages. 


The Unseemly Thing. It has to be admitted that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult if not precarious to be certain as to what 
the ‘‘unseemly thing’’ really was. The Hebrew is 13°7 N17 
and literally means ‘‘nakedness of a thing’. As is well known, 
Rabbinical interpretation was sharply divided on this ques- 
tion. The school of Shammai regarded it as unchastity of 
behaviour, the school of Hillel as any indecency or anything 
displeasing to the husband. Some of the latter school deemed 
most frivolous reasons as sufficient."® 


9“‘The writing of divorcement, therefore, was itself no hardship, but a 
benefit, protecting the divorced wife from unfounded imputations, and 
declaring her repudiation to be founded upon something less than violation 
of her marriage vow. This was the requisition of the law; but what was the 
corruption or the false interpretation of it, tacitly implied and afterwards 
refuted? This, we learn from a fuller declaration of our Saviour on a differ- 
ent occasion, which has been preserved by Mark (10, 2-12), consisted in 
regarding the Mosaic precept as a license to repudiate at will; whereas 
it was a merciful provision in behalf of the repudiated woman, designed to 
mitigate the hardship of divorces, even when unlawful. It was not a general 
permission to repudiate, but a stringent requisition that whoever did so 
should secure his wife from injury by certifying that she was not chargeable 
with unchaste conduct, but divorced upon some minor pretext” (Joseph 
Addison Alexander: The Gospel according to Matthew Explained, London, 
1884, p. 145; cf. also Driver: op. cit., pp. 272 f.). 

10 The Talmudical Tract Gittin deals with this diversity of interpretation. 
As translated by Leo Auerbach it says: ‘‘The House of Shamai says: A 
man must not divorce his wife unless he has found her unfaithful. As 
was said (Deuteronomy xxiv, 1) Because he hath found some uncleanness 
in her. The House of Hillel says: He may divorce her if she only spoiled 
a dish for him because it was said: Uncleanness is anything. Rabbi Akiba 
says: He may divorce her if he found another that is more beautiful than 
his wife, because it was said: (Deut. xxiv, 1) If it come to pass that she find 
no favour in his eyes’ (The Babylonian Talmud in Selection, New York, 
1944, p. 178; cf. also Lightfoot: op. cit., p. 117). 
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The divergence in Rabbinical interpretation provides us 
with a convenient approach to the question. If the inter- 
pretation of the former school should be demonstrated to be 
correct, then the Mosaic legislation here would be almost 
identical with the provisions of the New Testament on this 
question." An examination of the evidence will show, how- 
ever, that the truth does not seem to rest with either of these 
views. 

The following facts bear most cogently against the view 
that 13°77. N14Y refers to adultery. 


(1) The Pentateuch prescribed death for adultery (Lev. 
20:10; Deut. 22:22; cf. Deut. 22:23-27). It must be concluded, 
therefore, that the provisions of Deuteronomy 24:1—4 cannot 
apply to a case of proven adultery on the part of the wife. 
She and her guilty partner were both put to death. 


(2) It might, however, be pleaded that though the divorce 
legislation could hot apply to a case of proven adultery it 
might apply to a case of adultery not proven but on good 
grounds suspected. The provisions of Numbers 5:11-31 have 
to do with such a case and the ritual prescribed leaves no 
place for divorce. This same passage has to do also with the 
case of the man who entertains suspicion or jealousy with 
reference to his wife when there is no ground in fact for such 
suspicion. The provisions of Deuteronomy 24:1-4 cannot 
therefore apply to a case of suspected adultery whether such 
suspicion be warranted or unwarranted. 


(3) Furthermore, the Pentateuch deals with the case of a 
man who brings against his newly-wedded wife the charge 


" John Lightfoot regards the 13°93 N)VY as meaning adultery. He recon- 
ciles this with the other provisions of the Pentateuch regarding adultery 
by arguing thus: ‘“‘When God had established that fatal law of punishing 
adultery by death (Deut. xxii.), for the terror of the people, and for their 
avoiding of that sin; the same merciful God foreseeing, also, how hard 
(occasion being taken from this law) the issue of this might be to the 
women, by reason of the roughness of the men, — lusting, perhaps after 
other women, and loathing their own wives, — he mere graciously pro- 
vided against such kind of wife-killing by a law, mitigating the former, and 
allowed the putting away a wife in the same case, concerning which that 
fatal law was given, — namely, in the case of adultery’’ (op. cit., p. 116; 
see also p. 117). 
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of uncleanness (Deut. 22:13-21). If the charge is disproven 
by the presentation of the tokens of virginity on the part 
of the father and mother of the damsel, then the man may 
not put her away — “‘she shall be his wife; he may not put 
her away all his days’’ (vs. 19). If the tokens of virginity 
were not found in the damsel, she was to be stoned to death. 
So again the provisions of Deuteronomy 24:1-4 cannot apply 
to this case. 





(4) In Deuteronomy 22:23, 24 we have the provisions for 
uncleanness on the part of a virgin betrothed unto a husband. 
In this case both the virgin betrothed and the man who defiled 
her were to be put to death. 


(5) In the case of a betrothed virgin who was forced, Deu- 
teronomy 22:25—27 provides that the man only was to be put 
to death and the virgin was to be treated as guiltless. 


(6) In the case of a man who lies with a virgin not be- 
trothed, the requirement of Deuteronomy 22:28, 29 is that 
the man must marry the damsel and he may not put her away 
all his days. 

We see then that the law provides for all sorts of contingen- 
cies in the matter of sexual uncleanness. But in none of the 
cases instanced above does the phrase 13°] NIV or even the 
word 17 occur. In every case the remedy or redress is 
entirely different from recourse to divorce. In none of these 
contingencies could the prescriptions of Deuteronomy 24:1—4 
apply. We must conclude, therefore, that there is no evi- 
dence to show that 13°} N11 refers to adultery or to an act 
of sexual uncleanness. Indeed the evidence is preponderantly 
against any such interpretation.” 

On the other hand, the looser interpretation of the school 
of Hillel does not appear to be well supported. The phrase 
itself when viewed in the context of Old Testament usage 
surely requires something shameful. While it is true that the 


% Cf. Keil and Delitzsch: op. cit., p. 417; Driver: op. cit., p. 271; Reider: 
op. cit., p. 221; Alexander: op. cit., p. 145. Alexander’s comment is: “‘That 
the bill or writing was not a charge of infidelity, but rather a certificate of 
innocence in that respect, is clear, because it was to be delivered to the wife 
herself, and because the law required an adultress to be punished (Num. 
5, 31), not to be thus quietly dismissed’’. 
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phrase 13°] N17 itself occurs only once elsewhere in the Old 
Testament (Deut. 23:14 (15)), the word 719Y occurs fre- 
quently in the sense of shameful exposure of the human body 
(cf. Gen. 9:22, 23; Exod. 20:26; Lam. 1:8; Ezek. 16:36, 37). 
Furthermore, the word is frequently used of illicit sexual inter- 
course (cf. especially Lev. 18), even though, as we found above, 
there is no evidence to show that the phrase 12°77 N17Y means 
illicit sexual intercourse in Deuteronomy 24:1. And in Deu- 
teronomy 23:14 (15), the only other instance of the phrase 
in the Old Testament, it is used with reference to the human 
excrement, and the ‘unclean thing”’ is the failure to cover 
up the human excrement in accordance with the law’ set 
forth in the preceding verses. We are forced to the conclusion, 
therefore, that 13°] NINY means some indecency and im- 
propriety of behaviour on the part of the woman. While 
falling short of illicit sexual intercourse it may well be that 
the indecency consisted in some kind of shameful conduct 
connected with sex life. Or it may have been some other kind 
of impropriety worthy of censure on the part of the husband. 

It is, consequently, necessary to strike a balance between 
the rigid interpretation of the school of Shammai and the loose 
one of the school of Hillel. We must suppose something 
shameful and offensive that gives to the husband some legiti- 
mate ground for displeasure and complaint.* 


The Defilement and Abomination. The reason why the di- 
vorced woman who has married another man may not under 
any circumstances return to her first husband is that by her 
second marriage she has been defiled (78907). This root 
(810) is used very frequently in the Old Testament, par- 
ticularly in the Pentateuch. It is used of moral, religious or 
ceremonial pollution. The strength and force of the word 
may be seen by the fact that when used of moral defilement 
it can refer to the grossest types of sexual immorality and 
when used of religious defilement can refer to the gross 
iniquity of idolatry. 


3 Cf., e. g., Neufeld: op. cit., p. 179. “It would thus seem that the 
phrase denoted some gross indecency, some singular impropriety, which 
aroused the revulsion of the husband and made his life with her henceforth 
an impossibility.” 
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An examination of the Old Testament usage will evince that 
the defilement involved in this case cannot be reduced to the 
level of merely ceremonial defilement but will have to be placed 
in the same category as Leviticus 18:20 and Numbers 5:13, 
14, 20, 27, 28, 29. There is no ceremonial ritual that can 
remove the defilement, as in other cases where ceremonial 
uncleanness is in view. And if the defilement is not taken into 
account and the prohibition to return to the first husband is 
violated, the evil is an abomination (73¥1M) to the Lord and 
it causes the land to sin. 

The very nature of the restriction imposed shows that some 
kind of gross abnormality is regarded as entering into the 
situation. In normal conditions a woman whose husband 
died was at liberty to marry another man. If no abnormality 
entered into this case we should think that it would be 
most natural and normal for the woman to return to her 
first husband in the event of the death of her second. But 
it is just here that the law is most jealous. Even in the case 
of the death of the second husband the woman may not 
return to her first husband. The severity of the restriction 
and the reason assigned show the gross irregularity of the 
situation created by the second marriage — “‘she has been 
defiled’. 

_ It should be noted that the divorced woman is not prevented 
from returning to her husband if she did not marry a second. 
It is only in the event of remarriage that the defilement enters 
and the prohibition takes effect. It should also be noted that 
the law at this point does not prevent a woman from marrying 
a third husband in the event that the second husband divorces 
her or dies. But in no case may she return to a former hus- 
band if once married to another. This peculiarity is very 
striking and shows the grave complication that is liable to 
arise once a bill of divorcement is given. While the bill of 
divorcement as such does not prevent reconciliation and 
restoration, yet once a second marriage is consummated the 
whole relationship changes. The second marriage effects an 
unobliterable separation from the first husband. This implies 
a unique relation to the first-husband and demonstrates that 
the marriage bond is so sacred that, although divorce may be 
given and a certain freedom granted to the divorced persons, 
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yet there is an unobliterable relationship that appears, para- 
doxically enough, in the form of an unobliterable separation 
in the event that a second marriage has been consummated 
on the part of the divorced wife. This irremediable separation 
only serves to enforce the gross abnormality entailed and 
serves to confirm the interpretation given earlier as to the 
import of this passage. Divorce was not required, legitimated. 
sanctioned or encouraged. It'was rather discouraged, and the 
severity of the restriction imposed, together with the reason 
assigned for this restriction, enforces that discouragement. 
Divorce was indeed tolerated or suffered. But the evil and 
wrong presupposed in that very sufferance receive emphatic 
declaration in the provision of Deuteronomy 24:4. The penal 
sanction attached is a witness to the unobliterable irregularity 
entailed in the divorce. 

It should indeed be noted that it is only with reference to 
the prohibited return to the first husband that the defilement 
concerned is mentioned. The remarriage on the part of the 
divorced woman is not expressly stated to be defilement ir- 
respective of return to the first husband. For these considera- 
tions we are required to exercise great caution before stig- 
matising the remarriage as adulterous. One thing is certain, 
that the second marriage was not placed in the category of 
adultery nor the woman regarded as an adulteress in terms 
of the Pentateuchal legislation. The woman and her second 
husband were not put to death as the Pentateuch required 
in the case of adultery. While not stigmatised as adultery in 
terms of the Mosaic economy, nevertheless, it is not at all 
so certain that the remarriage is not regarded as involving 
defilement. It may very well be that the evil attaching to 
divorce and the abnormal situation in which the woman is 
placed as the divorcee of her first husband are regarded as 
casting their shadow over the second marriage even though 
the second marriage is not placed in the category of adultery 
and civil or ecclesiastical penalty is not appended. 

But even if we suppose that defilement is not regarded as 
inhering in the second marriage per se, we must observe that 
the moment return to the first husband is envisaged, then the 
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marital relation to the second husband takes on an entirely 
different complexion. Whatever may be true of the second 
marriage, irrespective of return to the first husband, the 
moment return is envisaged, then, with reference: to the 
first husband, the woman has been defiled. And it is this 
restoration that is called an abomination. All of this forcibly 
reminds us of the grave abnormalities that inhere in the 
practice of divorce. The one insurmountable obstacle to the 
marriage of this particular woman with this particular man 
is not that the woman had been married to another man but 
simply that the particular man concerned is the man from 
whom she had been divorced. It is the fact of divorce that 
bears the whole onus of ultimate responsibility for the defile- 
ment that is sure to enter when the first marriage is restored 
after a second had been consummated. 


Conclusion. Thus within the limits of this passage we have 
exemplified and confirmed the principle that while divorce 
was suffered in the Mosaic economy we have no warrant to 
suppose that under any circumstances was it sanctioned or 
approved as the intrinsic right or prerogative of the husband. 

It should not be claimed that this interpretation resolves 
all difficulties connected with the practice of divorce. But it is 
a construction of the passage that is grammatically, syntac- 
tically and exegetically defensible and it brings principial 
harmony into the teaching of the Old Testament. It eliminates 
the inconsistency that inheres in the very notion of approval 
or sanction and it accords to the practice of divorce a status 
that is principially consistent with the original institution of 
Genesis 2:23, 24 and in harmony with the final word of the 
Old Testament on this question: 


And this have ye done again, covering the altar of the 
Lord with tears, with weeping, and with crying out, inso- 
much that he regardeth not the offering any more, or 
receiveth it with good will at your hand. 

Yet ye say, Wherefore? Because the Lord hath been 
witness between thee and the wife of thy youth, against 
whom thou hast dealt treacherously: yet is she thy com- 
panion, and the wife of thy covenant. 

And did not he make one? Yet had he the residue of the 
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spirit. And wherefore one? That he might seek a godly 
seed. Therefore take heed to your spirit, and let none 
deal treacherously against the wife of his youth. 

For the Lord, the God of Israel, saith that he hateth 
putting away: for one covereth violence with his garment, 
saith the Lord of hosts: therefore take heed to your spirit. 
that ye deal not treacherously (Malachi 2:13-16). 


(to be continued) 
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THIRD ARTICLE 


CORNELIUS VAN TIL 


3. Hepp 


Hepp has offered us a well-worked out discussion of Re- 
formed epistemology. His book in which he does so is called 
Het Testimonium Spiritus Sancti. In the first volume he deals 
with what he calls the general testimony of the Spirit. It is 
to be followed by another, in which he is to deal with the 
special testimony of the Spirit. 

’ Hepp wants to build on what Bavinck and other Reformed 
theologians have done. In modern times Bavinck has come 
nearer than any one else to teaching a general testimony of 
the Spirit. But even he did not mention it by name. He only 
prepared the way for the idea (op. cit., I, p. 98). When we come 
to the definitely constructive portion of Hepp’s work, the 
argument he presents runs somewhat as follows. As the 
special testimony of the Spirit testifies within us to the truth 
of Scripture, so the general testimony of the Spirit testifies 
within us to truth in general (tbid., p. 140). The whole of the 
world about us is a manifestation of the truths of God. It is 
the Spirit’s task to set forth the fulness of this revelation be- 
fore the eyes of men. This may be called the testimonium 
Spiritus Sancti externum. This external testimony reveals to 
man; but to this must be added the internal testimony to 
assure men of the truth of this revelation. ‘‘Why? All revela- 
tion takes place by way of means. This is always true whether 
or not the revelation pertain to God or to created things. 
God never reveals Himself directly to us, but always through 
something that stands between Him and our ego. If not we 
should need to be able to look into the very essence of God, 
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we should need to be fitted for a visio Dei per essentiam”’ (ibid., 
p. 147). Revelation as such cannot give us certainty. If we 
had nothing but revelation, says Hepp, we should be com- 
pelled to believe in the objects on their own account. We 
should therefore rather say that the objects are but messengers 
of the Holy Spirit. Absolute certainty I, as a creature, can 
obtain only when the Holy Spirit, quite independently of the 
objects themselves, makes me believe that their revelation 
brings the truth to me. And that takes place when I receive 
the testimonium generale internum (ibid., p. 148). This, says 
Hepp, is the essence of the testimony of the Spirit. It assures 
but does not reveal. It assures me of the truth of the revela- 
tion about me. 

This general testimony, however, does not assure me of all 
truth. It assures me of central truths only (ibid., p. 149). 
These several truths do not relate to one another as members 
of a hierarchy. They are relatively independent of one another 
(ibid., p. 151). There are three groups of central truths, those 
pertaining to God, those pertaining to man, and those pertain- 
ing to the world. 

In connection with the truths pertaining to God, Hepp 
then discusses the value of the theistic proofs. His thought 
here is very similar to that of Bavinck. These proofs, he 
argues, put into set formulas that which comes to us from the 
cosmos as a whole. They press with power upon our conscious- 
hess, but cannot give us certainty (ibid., p. 153). General 
revelation, which is, as it were, concentrated in these proofs, 
would lead to a guess if it were not for the testimony of the 
Spirit (idem). Hepp is most insistent that we shall keep the 
two concepts, revelation and assurance, rigidly apart. Even 
in paradise Adam could not have lived by revelation as such. 
Without the general testimony there would have been un- 
certainty. Now doubt is sin, and in paradise there was no 
sin. We must therefore hold that even in paradise there was, 
in addition to general revelation, the general internal testi- 
mony of the Spirit to that revelation. 

The second group of general truths centers about man. 
How is man to be certain of his self-existence? Only by the 
general internal testimony of the Spirit. How does man know 
that he can depend on his senses, on the axioms of his thought, 
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and on the norms of his moral and aesthetic appreciation? 
Only by the general internal testimony of the Spirit (zdid., p. 
155). 

The third group of central truths deals with the world. 
This world presents itself as working according to prima 
principia. How do I know that this is true? Only by the 
general internal testimony of the Spirit (zbid., p. 156). 

Thus the general internal testimony of the Spirit may be 
said to be the foundation of all science, religion, morality, 
and art (idem). 

We come now to the most pivotal point of all. ‘‘From the 
marriage of the general testimony and revelation (here taken 
in its wide signification of God-revelation, man-revelation, 
and cosmos-revelation) faith is born. Wherever the internal 
testimony attests to the external testimony, man cannot 
withold his assent. And faith always consists of giving assent 
by means of one’s reason to some witness or other’”’ (bid., p. 
157). Hepp calls this faith fides generalis. He says that modern 
philosophy has, quite generally, allowed for this fides generalis 
(ibid., pp. 158 ff.). Yet, he adds, there is a difference, even a 
great difference, between the faith of modern philosophy and 
the general faith as we should hold to it (zbid., p. 161). For 
the modern philosopher, faith is, he says, after all, second to 
knowledge. For Christianity, on the other hand, faith offers 
far greater certainty than does science. ‘“‘As for certainty 
knowledge cannot stand in the shadow of the fides generalis. 
For this rests on higher than subjective and objective grounds, 
on a direct operation of the Holy Spirit, on the testimony of 
God in the heart of every man” (idem). 

Now it is because of this fides generalis, resulting from the 
marriage of revelation and the general testimony, that men 
accept the general truths with respect to God, man, and the 
world. ‘“Taken generally mankind does not deny the central 
truths. By far the greater majority of men recognize a higher 
power above themselves and do not doubt the reality within 
and beyond themselves” (ibid., p. 165). Here we reach the 
climax of the whole matter. There are central truths to which 
the generality of mankind, because of the irresistible power 
of the Spirit’s internal general testimony, must of necessity 
give their consent. 
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Our criticism of this position of Hepp will, quite naturally, 
be similar to that which we have made of Bavinck. As long 
as he is unwilling to argue along exclusively Christian lines, 
Hepp is unable to escape making concessions to a Roman 
type of natural theology. He makes many valuable negative 
criticisms against rationalism and empiricism. But he is not 
fully conscious, it seems, of the fact that even a negative criti- 
cism of non-Christian positions, must be undertaken from 
the presupposition of the Christian position. Hepp cannot 
effectively oppose the natural theology of Rome if he argues 
against it with the methods of a scholastic type of natural 
theology. He apparently has two methods of reasoning against 
false philosophies: one based on neutral premises, and, then, 
an additional one based on Christian premises (zbid., p. 133). 

When Hepp deals with the ‘theistic proofs’’ he, like 
Bavinck, attributes a certain value to them even when they 
are constructed along non-Christian lines. Hepp says that 
Kant underestimated the value of these arguments. In his 
whole discussion of the proofs Hepp allows that an argument 
based upon would-be neutral ground, can have a certain 
validity. Of these proofs, constructed on a neutral and there- 
fore non-Christian basis, Hepp says that they cry day and 
night that God exists (zbid., p. 153). To this we reply that 
they cry day and night that God does not exist. For, as they 
have been constructed, they cry that a finite God exists. Noth- 
ing more could come from the procedure on which they have 
been constructed. They have been constructed on the assump- 
tion that we as human beings may make our start from the 
finite world, as from something that is ultimate. They take 
for granted that we already know from our study of the phe- 
nomenal world the meaning of such words as ‘‘cause’’ and 
““being’”’ and ‘“‘purpose’’, whether or not we have referred this 
phenomenal world to God. To avoid a natural theology of 
the Roman sort, we shall need to come to something like a 
clear consciousness of the difference between a Christian and 
a non-Christian mode of argument with respect to the revela- 
tion of God in nature. God is, and has been from the begin- 
ning, revealed in nature and in man’s own consciousness. We 
cannot say that the heavens probably declare the glory of God. 
We cannot allow that if rational argument is carried forth on 
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true premises, it should come to any other conclusion than 
that the true God exists. Nor can we allow that the certainty 
with respect to God’s existence would be any less if acquired 
by a ratiocinative process rather than by intuitions, as long 
as man was not a sinner. The testimony of the Spirit may 
well be conceived as originally controlling Adam’s reasoning 
powers as well as his intuitive powers. On the other hand, 
when man has become a sinner, his intuitive powers are as 
sinful as his reasoning powers. There may be more area for 
error in a sorites than in an intuition, but the corruption of 
sin has penetrated to every activity of man. 

Thus the imperative necessity of introducing the distinc- 
tion between the psychologically and the epistemologically 
interpretative, becomes again apparent. God still speaks in 
man’s consciousness. Man’s own interpretative activity, 
whether of the more or of the less extended type, whether in 
ratiocination or in intuition, is no doubt the most penetrat- 
ing means by which the Holy Spirit presses the claims of God 
upon man. The argument for the existence of God and for 
the truth of Christianity is objectively valid. We should not 
tone down the validity of this argument to the probability 
level. The argument may be poorly stated, and may never 
be adequately stated. But in itself the argument is absolutely 
sound. Christianity is the only reasonable position to hold. 
It is not merely as reasonable as other positions, or a bit more 
reasonable than other positions; it alone is the natural and 
reasonable position for man to take. By stating the argu- 
ment as clearly as we can, we may be the agents of the Spirit 
in pressing the claims of God upon men. If we drop to the 
level of the merely probable truthfulness of Christian theism, 
we, to that extent, lower the claims of God upon men. This 
is, we believe, the sense of Calvin’s Institutes on the matter. 

On the other hand, every man by his sinful nature seeks 
violently to suppress the voice of God that keeps on speaking 
within him through his created nature. One way sinful human 
nature has of suppressing the claims of God within itself, is 
by saying that the objective argument for the existence of 
God is of doubtful validity. Sinful human nature loves to 
speak of abstract principles of truth, goodness, and beauty. 
It loves to speak of a God because it hates the God. 
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If we take both the original human nature and the sinful 
human nature, and realize that everywhere both are active, 
we have done once for all with the natural theology of Rome. 
On the objective side we have done with it, inasmuch as we 
claim for the statement of the Christian position absolute 
validity. For science and philosophy, as well as for theology, 
we frankly take our basic presuppositions from Scripture. 
Scripture tells us that God, the God who has more fully re- 
vealed Himself in Scripture than in nature, is yet speaking to 
us in the created universe about us. Scripture says that from 
the beginning He has spoken there. It says that man has 
known this fact, and that by his efforts at perversion he has 
well-nigh succeeded in silencing the voice of revelation, but 
that deep down in his heart he is still aware of this revelation 
and will be held responsible for it. We must not lower these 
claims to the probability level. On the subjective side we have 
done with a Romanist type of natural theology, because we 
realize the sinful nature is everywhere active. There are no 
capita communissima, on which believers and non-believers 
can agree without a difference. There are no central truths 
on which all agree. The disagreement is fundamental and 
goes to the heart of the matter. 

Thus we are no longer face to face with the dilemma with 
which Gilson confronts the Calvinist. As long as we seek 
refuge from Romanism by having less Romanism we shall 
not escape the sword of Gilson. To withdraw to the inner 
fortress of central truths, and make even these merely prob- 
able in the objective field, and to withdraw to the psychologi- 
cally primitive (intuitions, beseffen) in the subjective field, 
helps matters not at all. Gilson will find us still. Quite rightly 
he asserts that the attenuations of language are of no help in 
this matter. If we speak of the sense of deity and of the seed 
of religion, and mean by that some degree of common episte- 
mological response on the part of believer and non-believer, 
however small the area of agreement, and however primitive 
the nature of the response, Gilson has a right to confront us 
with his dilemma. The escape from the dilemma lies, we be- 
lieve, as suggested, in doing what Kuyper and Bavinck and 
Hepp have all at one place or another told us to do, namely, 
offer an interpretation of life in its totality on the basis of the 
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principle Scripture offers. That principle is the ontological 
trinity. In answer to his challenge, we would tell Gilson that, 
unless he is willing with us to interpret nature and all things 
else in terms of the ontological trinity, he can get no meaning 
into human experience. The interpretations of the natural 
reason, made by the aid of abstract principles and brute facts 
can, in the nature of the case, lead with rationalism (Par- 
menides) into a universal validity that is empty of content, 
or with empiricism (Heraclitus) to a particularism that has 
no universality, or to a phenomenalism that is a compromise 
between these two positions and shares the weaknesses of 
both. 


B. THE POSITIVE LINE OF CONCRETE THINKING 


What has been said by way of criticism on the remnants of 
abstract thinking found in Kuyper, Bavinck, and Hepp has 
virtually suggested the direction of thought we would follow 
in approaching the question of common grace. The ontologi- 
cal trinity will be our interpretative concept everywhere. 
God is our concrete universal; in Him thought and being are 
coterminous, in Him the problem of knowledge is solved. 

If we begin thus with the ontological trinity as our concrete 
universal, we frankly differ from every school of philosophy 
and from every school of science not merely in our conclusions, 
but in our starting-point and in our method as well. For us 
the facts are what they are, and the universals are what they 
are, because of their common dependence upon the ontologi- 
cal trinity. Thus, as earlier discussed, the facts are correla- 
tive to the universals. Because of this correlativity there is 
genuine progress in history; because of it the Moment has 
significance. 

To make progress in our discussion we must, it seems, learn 
to take time more seriously than we have done. What does 
it mean to take time more seriously? It means, for one thing, 
to realize that we shall never have an exhaustive answer to 
the common grace problem. We have already made a good 
deal of the Christian concept of mystery. With all our admira- 
tion for Bavinck we yet found that he allowed himself to be 
influenced by the Greek ideal of the comprehension of God. 
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This ideal works havoc with true Reformed theology. Per- 
haps we may here learn anew from the greatest of theologians, 
John Calvin. 

Calvin lays great stress upon the incomprehensible will of 
God. This is particularly the case in his treatise on the pre- 
destination of God. In replying to Pighius and Georgius he 
falls back on this point again and again. In the first section 
of the book Calvin gives the doctrine of election ‘‘a slight 
touch’. But even in this “slight touch”’ he refers to Romans 
9:20. Of it he says: ‘The apostle in this appeal adopts an 
axiom, or universal acknowledgement, which not only ought 
to be held fast by all godly minds, but deeply engraven in the 
breast of common sense; that the inscrutable judgment of 
God is deeper than can be penetrated by man” (Calvin's 
Calvinism, First Part, A Treatise on the Eternal Predestination 
of God, translated by Henry Cole, p. 32). When we must 
answer such as argue along the lines of Pighius, says Calvin, 
we ask whether there be ‘‘no justice of God, but that which is 
conceived of by us’. When men cannot see a reason for the 
works of God they are immediately “prepared to appoint a 
day for entering into judgment with Him”’ (idem). ‘‘What 
do you really think of God’s glorious Name? And will you 
vaunt that the apostle is devoid of all reason, because he does 
not drag God from His throne and set Him before you, to be 
questioned and examined” (ibid., p. 33). Calvin steadfastly 
refuses to permit abstract universal ideas to rule God. We 
are to hold that the will of God, the will of the inscrutable God 
is ‘‘the highest rule of righteousness” (idem). God’s will is to 
be set “above all other causes” (ibid., p. 34). Men who follow 
“their own natural sense and understanding” appeal to ab- 
stract justice, ‘because they presume to subject the tribunal 
of God to their own judgment” (idem). We should rather 
rest content with the Word of God. May we keep our ears 
open to it and shut them to the voice of strangers (zbid., p. 36). 

The problem Calvin is discussing is that of predestination. 
The objection raised against the doctrine of predestination is, 
of course, that it condemns secondary causes to insignificance. 
Pighius, says Calvin, ‘knows not how to make the least 
distinction between remote and proximate causes!’’ (ibid., 
p. 90). Pighius urges the full-bucket difficulty against Calvin’s 
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insistence that God’s counsel is the ultimate cause of whatso- 
ever comes to pass (ibid., p. 85). Calvin in turn insists that 
it is quite legitimate to urge man’s sin as the proximate, and 
God’s counsel as the ultimate, cause of man’s final perdition 
(ibid., p. 76). Does he think he can offer an explanation of 
the relation between the ultimate and the proximate cause 
that will satisfy the demands of a logic, such as Pighius 
employs? Not for a moment. He calls on Pighius to forsake 
his logic with its phenomenal foundation. ‘‘Pighius, on the 
contrary, begins his building from the earth’s plain surface, 
without any foundation at all” (tbid., p. 74). Pighius would 
ask why God created such natures as he knew would sin. 
Pighius knows how to employ a well-turned syllogism. There 
is no escaping the force of his objection. If God is the ultimate 
cause back of whatsoever comes to pass, Pighius can, on his 
basis, rightly insist that God is the cause of sin. Calvin knew 
this. He attempts no answer by means of a non-Christian 
methodology. With Augustine he would throw man back into 
the consideration of what he is, and what is the capacity of 
his mind (ibid., p. 70). ‘‘Nay but, O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God’’. This is a reason for man and “all that 
is due him’’. That was Paul’s answer and Augustine’s answer. 
It is also Calvin’s answer: ‘“‘Paul comparing, as he here does, 
man with God, shows that the counsel of God, in electing and 
reprobating men, is without doubt more profound and more 
deeply concealed than the human mind can penetrate. Where- 
fore, O man, consider (as the apostle adviseth thee) who and 
what thou art, and concede more to God than the measure 
and compass of thine own nature’”’ (ibid., p. 71). 

We are to remember, then, that on the question of the rela- 
tion of God’s counsel to what takes place in time “‘the wisdom 
of Christ is too high and too deep to come within the compass 
of man’s understanding”’ (tbid., p. 82). There is nothing “‘in 
the whole circle of spiritual doctrine which does not far sur- 
pass the capacity of man and confound its utmost reach” 
(tbid.). When such a subject as predestination is discussed 
“‘numberless unholy and absurd thoughts rush into the mind” 
(tbid., p. 86). How shall we meet these unholy thoughts and 
arguments in ourselves and in others? We shall not meet 
them by trying to defend such doctrines on the basis of a 
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logic that assumes secondary causes to be ultimate causes. 
We shall not meet them on the basis of a logic that starts 
from brute facts, and handles them according to abstract 
universal principles. We shall meet them rather by offering 
the ontological trinity as our interpretative concept. This 
will at once lay us open to the charge of the full-bucket 
difficulty. We are not to be affrighted by the charge of hold- 
ing the contradictory. ‘‘But I would repeat my being per- 
fectly aware how much absurdity and irreconcilable contra- 
diction these deep things seem to profane persons to carry 
with them’”’ (zbid., p. 88). We shall meet this charge of con- 
tradiction by asserting that we are the true defenders of the 
meaning of second causes. History has meaning just because 
God’s counsel is back of it. Sin can be given as the reason 
for man’s destruction just because men were ‘fitted for 
destruction”, and faith can be given as a reason for man’s 
final glory just because believers were “‘afore prepared unto 
glory”. ‘Godly consciences” (ibid., p. 93) need not be dis- 
turbed by the reasonings of rationalists, or irrationalists or 
rationalist-irrationalists. There is, in fact, a beautiful harmony 
between remote and proximate causes. The harmony exists — 
of that, faith is sure. Faith is reasonable — of that, faith is 
also sure. Faith alone is reasonable — of that, faith is once 
more sure. Faith abhors the really contradictory; to main- 
tain the really contradictory is to deny God. Faith adores 
the apparently contradictory; to adore the apparently con- 
tradictory is to adore God as one’s creator and final inter- 
preter. 

Says Calvin: “If, then, nothing can prevent a man from 
acknowledging that the first origin of his ruin was from Adam, 
and if each man finds the proximate cause of his ruin in himself, 
what can prevent our faith from acknowledging afar off, with 
all sobriety, and adoring, with all humility, that remote secret 
counsel of God by which the Fall of man was thus pre- 
ordained? And what should prevent the same faith from 
beholding, at the same time, the proximate cause within; that 
the whole human race is individually bound by the guilt and 
desert of eternal death, as derived from the person of Adam; 
and that all are in themselves, therefore, subject to death and 
to death eternal? Pighius, therefore, has not sundered, shaken 
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or altered (as he thought he had done) that pre-eminent and 
most beautiful symmetry with which these proximate and 
remote causes divinely harmonise!’ (zbid., p. 91). The ‘‘schol- 
ars of God”’, those who are “gifted, not with the spirit of this 
world, but with His own heavenly Spirit’’ may know the 
things freely given them by God (ibid., pp. 96 f.); but they 
know them because they have learned to know their places 
as creatures before the incomprehensible God. 

There can be little doubt that if Calvin’s conception of 
mystery were more closely adhered to in our discussion of 
common grace, we should lose less time and energy in mis- 
understanding one another. The charges of rationalism and 
irrationalism that have been hurled back and forth would 
subside to a considerable extent if we all learned to think less 
along rationalist-irrationalist and more along Calvin’s lines. 
Any tendency toward either rationalism or irrationalism 
lowers the genuine significance of history. 

The imperative necessity of maintaining a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between the Christian and the non-Christian concep- 
tion of mystery in connection with any problem, and in par- 
ticular with the common grace problem, may now become 
apparent. The common grace problem deals with this ques- 
tion: What do entities which will one day be wholly different 
from one another have in common before that final stage of 
separation is reached? .We dare not expect to approach any- 
thing like a specific answer to this problem, so long as we 
allow our thinking to be controlled by abstractions. But 
abstractions will be with us as long as we do not distinguish 
clearly between the Christian and the non-Christian concept 
of mystery. 

We have already observed that the invariable concomitant 
of confusing the two conceptions of mystery is the lowering 
of the claims for the objective validity of the Christian-theistic 
position. The theistic proofs are said to be objectively weak. 
They are said to be worth something but not a great deal. 
Our position as Christians is merely said to be objectively 
at least as good as the position of our enemies. The result will 
naturally be that we relieve the pressure of God’s claims upon 
created man. We say to him that, as far as the objective evi- 
dence is concerned, he is living up to the requirements of the 
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case if he merely arrives at the existence of a God, at a 
divinity tiberhaupt. At least he need not feel that he is falling 
below the mark, if he is doubtful that the true God exists. 
Now apply this to man’s moral attitude toward God. Both 
parties to the debate on common grace should be willing to 
agree that Adam and Eve had the requirements of God’s law 
written on their hearts. We need not concern ourselves here 
with the distinction between the ‘‘works of the law’’ and the 
“law”. We are not speaking now of man’s ethical reaction to 
God. We are speaking only of God’s revelational relation- 
ship to man. And on that point all should be equally anxious 
to maintain that God originally spoke plainly to man, both 
in the “book of nature’ and in the “‘book of conscience’’. 
Wherever man would turn he saw the living God and His 
requirements. Whether he reasoned about nature or whether 
he looked within, whether it was the starry heavens above 
or the moral law within, both were equally insistent and plain 
that God, the true God, stood before him. 

It should also be recognized that man was, from the outset, 
confronted with positive, as well as with natural, revelation. 
Dr. Vos speaks of this as pre-redemptive special revelation 
(Notes on Biblical Theology of the Old Testament). God walked 
and talked with man. Natural revelation must not be sepa- 
rated from this supernatural revelation. To separate the two 
is to deal with two abstractions instead of with one concrete 
situation. That is to say, natural revelation, whether objec- 
tive or subjective, is in itself a limiting conception. It has 
never existed by itself so far as man is concerned. It cannot 
fairly be considered, therefore, as a fixed quantity, that can 
be dealt with in the same way at every stage of man’s moral 
life. Man was originally placed before God as a covenant 
personality. 

It is no doubt with this in mind that Calvin speaks of sin- 
ners as being covenant-breakers (op. cit., p. 65). The phrase 
has come into common usage among Reformed theologians. 
Common as the usage of the phrase may be, however, the 
point we have made perhaps needs stressing. All too easily 
do we think of the covenant relation as quite distinct and inde- 
dependent of natural revelation. The two should be joined 
together. To speak of man’s relation to God as being cove- 
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nantal at every point is merely to say that man deals with 
the personal God everywhere. Every manipulation of any 
created fact is, as long as man is not a sinner, a covenant- 
affirming activity. Every manipulation of any fact, as soon 
as man is a sinner, is a covenant-breaking activity. 

In this connection a word may be said about the question 
already touched upon as to whether any conclusions may be 
drawn about the attitude of God from observation of facts. 
In Schilder’s discussion of the proof texts adduced by the 
Christian Reformed Church Synod of 1924, he speaks from 
time to time about “facts as such’’. From the ‘‘facts as such”’, 
he warns, we are not to conclude any such thing as an atti- 
tude of God toward the reprobate. ‘‘Beware, that you do not 
separate the facts from faith’’ (De Reformatie, Nov. 10, 1939. 
See also The Standard Bearer, Vols. XV and XVI). The point 
comes up again and again. As over against a Romanising 
type of natural theology this warning of Schilder is no doubt 
in order. And we have observed that as Reformed theologians 
we have not yet outgrown Rome’s natural theology entirely. 
We have already criticized the idea of brute fact. But there 
is another side to the story. 

If there are no brute facts, if brute facts are mute facts, it 
must be maintained that all facts are revelational of the true 
God. If facts may not be separated from faith, neither may 
faith be separated from facts. Every created fact must there- 
fore be held to express, to some degree, the attitude of God to 
man. Not to maintain this is to fall back once again into a 
natural theology of a Roman Catholic sort. For it is to hold 
to the idea of brute fact after all. And with the idea of brute 
fact goes that of neutral reason. A fact not revelational of 
God is revelational only of itself. 

Schilder tells us, further, that the attitude of God is revealed 
only to the extent that we know of the will of His eternal 
counsel. He speaks of this in connection with the story of 
the sons of Eli. In God’s final purpose he has determined to 
slay the sons of Eli. Yet Eli is told to tell his sons that God 
desires not their death. ‘‘The father Eli may, and must say 
to his sons: be converted, ye children of Eli, for Jehovah 
desires not your death; that is the revealed will, the command, 
which you are to obey. He hates sin. But in addition to this 
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we are informed afterwards, that as far as the secret will of 
God is concerned, Jehovah did desire their death as just 
punishment; in part because of this they harden themselves 
against warning; inasmuch as wickedness is punishment as 
well as pollution. And in this hidden will it is that the atti- 
tude of God appears” (De Reformatie, Nov. 17, 1939). 

Should Schilder wish to generalize the point he makes with 
respect to the sons of Eli, he would end up with the notion 
of brute fact. To set the problem before us as clearly as pos- 
sible, we do well to think of it in connection with Adam in 
paradise. Would it be possible to maintain that only by the 
later revelation of God’s final purpose could anything be 
known of His attitude toward man? Then Adam would at 
the beginning have known nothing of God’s attitude toward 
him. No revelation of God’s final purpose had yet been made. 
The whole future, as far as Adam’s knowledge was concerned, 
was conditioned by his obedience or disobedience. But if 
this act of obedience or disobedience was to have any signifi- 
cance, it had to be obedience or disobedience with respect to 
God, whom he knew. His moral act could not be action in a 
void. He knew something of God and of God’s attitude 
toward him without any unconditional revelation about God’s 
final purpose. 

We must go further than this. Man was originally created 
good. That is to say, there was, as a matter of fact, an ethical 
reaction on the part of man, and this ethical action was 
approved by God. It may be said that God created man 
with a good nature, but that the test was still to come as to 
whether he would voluntarily live in accord with this good 
nature. But surely Adam could not live for a second without 
acting morally. The “good nature” of Adam cannot be taken 
otherwise than as a limiting concept. The objective and the 
subjective aspects were correlative of one another. Further 
still, the decisive representative act was still to come. Granted 
that Adam’s nature was an active nature, this active nature 
itself must be taken as a limiting concept in relation to the 
decisive ethical reaction that was to take place in connection 
with the probationary command. This goes to prove that 
the representative act of obedience or disobedience presupposed 
for its possibility the revelational character of everything 
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created. It goes to prove, further, that man’s good ethical 
reaction must be taken as an aspect of that revelatory char- 
acter of everything created. To be sure, this good reaction 
was not the consummated good that shall be attained in the 
case of those that will be in glory. Yet it was a good ethical 
reaction. It was good not so much in a lower sense as in an 
earlier sense. 

The importance of stressing the idea of the earlier and the 
later, needs to be insisted on. We know, of course, that in 
God’s mind there are those that are reprobate and those that 
are elect. This fact being revealed to us, we know that some 
men will be finally rejected and some men will be finally 
accepted. And there is no dispute as to what is the ultimate 
cause with respect to this difference. Both parties to the 
debate are with Calvin, as over against Pighius, heartily 
agreed that God’s counsel is the ultimately determinative 
factor. But the difference obtains with respect to the meaning 
of the historical. And here the problem is, more specifically, 
to what extent we should allow our notion of the earlier to 
be controlled by our notion of the later. We think that the 
notion of the earlier must be stressed more than has been 
done heretofore. 

If we make the earlier our point of departure for the later, 
we begin with something that believers and unbelievers have 
in common. That is to say, they have something in common 
because they do not yet exist. Yet they do exist. They exist 
in Adam as their common representative. They have seen 
the testimony of God in common. They have given a common 
good ethical reaction to this testimony, the common mandate 
of God. They are all mandate-hearers and covenant-keepers. 
God’s attitude to all is the same. God has a favorable attitude 
to all. He beheld all the works of His hands and, behold, 
they were good. God was pleased with them. 

But this favorable attitude of God to this early common 
perfect nature must be taken as correlative to the representa- 
tive moral act of Adam. We may and must hold that every 
fact was revelational. Every fact was the bearer of a require- 
ment. But, even as such, it was expressive of a favorable 
attitude of God to man. Wéithout all this the ethical act of 
representation would have to take place in a void. At the same 
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time, this original situation was an historically unfinished 
situation. It required further ethical action as its correlative. 
The continuance of the situation required, on the part of man, 
the representative affirmation of God as God. And this 
correlativity implied that the situation would, in any case, be 
changed. Whether Adam was to obey or to disobey, the 
situation would be changed. And thus God’s attitude would 
be changed. 

We need at this point to be fearlessly anthropomorphic. Our 
basic interpretative concept, the doctrine of the ontological 
trinity, demands of us that we should be so. We have met the 
full-bucket difficulty by asserting that history has meaning, 
not in spite of, but because of, the counsel of God who con- 
trols whatsoever comes to pass. From the point of view of 
a non-Christian logic the Reformed Faith can be bowled 
over by means of a single syllogism. God has determined 
whatsoever comes to pass. Man’s moral acts are things that 
come to pass. Therefore man’s moral acts are determined and 
man is not responsible for them. So Pighius argued against 
Calvin. Calvin replied, in effect, that just because God has 
determined everything, secondary causes have genuine mean- 
ing. Applying this to the case in hand, we would say that 
we are entitled and compelled to use anthropomorphism not 
apologetically but fearlessly. We need not fear to say that 
God’s attitude has changed with respect to mankind. We 
know well enough that God in himself is changeless. But we 
hold that we are able to affirm that our words have meaning 
for no other reason than that we use them analogically. 

Accordingly we would not speak of God’s love of creatureli- 
ness always and everywhere. Schilder uses this idea. He says 
that God greatly loves creatureliness everywhere, whether 
in the drunkard, the antichrist or the devil (See Zwier’s dis- 
cussion in De Wachter, Nov. 21, 1939). Creatureliness is then 
conceived of statically, as though it were something to be 
found anywhere and everywhere the same and always by 
itself. But creatureliness should be used as a limiting con- 
cept. It is never found in moral beings, whether men or angels, 
except in connection with an ethical reaction, positive or 
negative. We cannot intelligently speak of God’s love of 
creatureliness in the devil. God’s good pleasure pertains no 
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doubt to the devil. But that is because the devil is frustrated 
in his opposition to God. God once upon a time loved the 
devil. But that was before the devil was the devil. We shall 
make no progress on the common grace problem with the help 
of abstractions. 

We need not hesitate to affirm, then, that in the beginning 
God loved mankind in general. That was before mankind 
had sinned against God. A little later God hated mankind in 
general. That was after mankind had sinned against God. 
Is there any doubt that the elect, as well as the reprobate, 
were under the wrath of God? Calvin says that the whole 
human race is “individually bound by the guilt and desert of 
eternal death, as derived from the person of Adam”’ (op. cit., 
p. 91). So the elect and the reprobate are under a common 
wrath. If there is meaning in this— and who denies it? — 
there may and must, with equal right, be said to be an earlier 
attitude of common favor. Indeed, the reality of the ‘‘com- 
mon wrath’ depends upon the fact of the earlier “‘common 
grace’’. But after the common, in each case, comes the conditional. 
History is a process of differentiation. Accordingly, the idea 
of that which is common between the elect and the reprobate 
is always a limiting concept. It is a commonness for the time 
being. There lies back of it a divine as if. One syllogism, 
based on non-Christian assumptions, would call this dis- 
honesty. Pighius knew how to turn such syllogisms; but 
Calvin knew how to answer them. Invariably he answered 
them by turning to the words of Paul, “Who art thou, O 
man?’’. He answered them by rejecting the whole of the non- 
Christian methodology, based on the ideas of brute fact and 
abstract universal. Pighius cannot shake the symmetry with 
which the proximate and remote causes divinely harmonize, 
even though he can easily prove that no man can comprehend 
their connection. Man has sinned against the true God, whom 
he knew for what He is. When man first sinned he did not 
know God as fully as we know Him now, but he did know 
God for what He is, as far as he knew Him at all. And it was 
mankind, not some individual elect or reprobate person, that 
sinned against God. Thus it was mankind in general which 
was under the favor of God, that came under the wrath of 


God. 
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We have said that after the common in each case comes 
the conditional. What then is meant by the conditional? 
This question has caused much trouble. The synod of 1924 
of the Christian Reformed Church, before referred to, gave 
the general offer of the gospel as evidence of common grace. 
Hoeksema, on the other hand, denies that there may be said 
to be any such thing as a well-meant offer of salvation to a 
generality of men, including elect and non-elect. He thinks 
he finds clear support in Calvin’s treatment of the general 
offer in relation to predestination. 


If any progress is to be made in the discussion of this most 
perplexing aspect of the perplexing problem of common grace 
we shall need, in our humble opinion, to stress, as we have 
tried to do throughout, the idea of the earlier and the later, 
that is to say, the historical correlativity of universal and 
particular. All too frequently our difficulty is needlessly en- 
hanced in that those who affirm, and those who deny, employ 
in the defence of their positions such arguments as are con- 
structed out of the ideas of brute fact and abstract law. A 
rather typical argument employed is that expressed in the 
following words of Hepp: “Is there not a sort of grace in the 
hearing of the gospel by the non-elect? They hear that God 
has no pleasure in their death, but rather that they be con- 
verted and live. As time-believers the Word may bring them 
joy’. Here Hepp inserts a paraphrase of Hebrews 6:4, as 
proof that there may be a grace which is non-saving for the 
reprobate.'® He then adds: “Let us not look at the lot of the 
non-elect in the congregation from the view-point of judg- 
ment only. Truly that judgment is a reality. But the en- 
joyments, which they sometimes have under the preaching 
of the gospel also have temporary reality, as a non-saving 
work brought about as they are by the Spirit’’ (Credo, July 1, 
1940). 


Hepp here speaks as though it were already known who are 
and who are not elect. He speaks as though a preacher may 
approach a certain individual whom he knows to be reprobate, 


*0 Hepp offers much valuable material on the question of common grace 
in a series of articles in which he seeks to prove that common grace is 
taught in Scripture (Credo, July 1, 1940 ff.). 
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and tell him that God has no pleasure in his death. But this 
is to forget the difference between the earlier and the later. 
The general presentation comes to a generality. It comes to 
“sinners’’, differentiated, to be sure, as elect and reprobate 
in the mind of God, but yet, prior to their act of acceptance 
or rejection, regarded as a generality. To forget this is to move 
the calendar of God ahead. 

Arguing as Hepp argues is virtually to accept the really con- 
tradictory. It at least approaches the idea that the same ulti- 
mate will of God wills, and yet wills not, the salvation of sin- 
ners. If it does not do this, as it is obviously not intended to do, 
it makes for a mechanical alignment of common and special 
grace. All agree that common grace is not a small quantity of 
special grace; yet if the matter of the conditional presentation 
be handled as Hepp handles it, there is great difficulty in 
escaping the quantitative idea. It may then, to be sure, be 
asserted that common grace is a lower kind of grace, a grace 
meant for this life only, but it is difficult to see how this lower 
grace is the result of the presentation of the gospel which deals 
with the highest grace, that is, saving grace. 

The difficulties at this point are, we must believe, con- 
siderably reduced if we observe the ideas of the earlier and 
the later. Calvin does not hesitate to say of mankind that it 
was originally ‘‘placed in a way of salvation’”’ (op. cit., p. 92). 
And while mankind in general was in a way of salvation, sal- 
vation was offered to all men. He recounts this as an histori- 
cal fact. He argues with Pighius as to whether it was abso- 
lutely or conditionally offered, but he does not dispute the 
fact that it was offered to all men in Adam. ‘The truth of 
the matter is, that salvation is not offered to all men on any 
other ground than on the condition of their remaining in their 
original innocence’’ (idem). From this fact that God did at 
the earliest point in history offer eternal life to all men, Calvin 
takes his departure. One who argues like Pighius is easily 
able to raise objections to this as being quite impossible. He 
will say: God, according to the doctrine of election, did not 
mean to save all men. Then what meaning has it to offer 
eternal life to all men? And how dare you say that God placed 
man in a way of salvation? But Calvin does not allow him- 
self to be led astray by reasoning based on non-Christian 
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assumptions. True reasoning, he says in effect, will rather 
maintain that the general offer has meaning and is possible 
because it has actually been made by God. And while it is 
true that this whole question of the universal offer of salva- 
tion is one of these things that can only “‘be fully understood 
or perceived by faith’, we yet see such harmony between 
ultimate and proximate causes on the frankly revelational 
basis as cannot be seen otherwise. 

It is with this background that Calvin then attacks the 
question of Christ’s command to preach the gospel to all men 
alike. Pighius drew from the universality of this command 
the conclusion that God must mean all men to be saved. 
Against this Calvin argues that the promise is not uncondi- 
tional. Speaking of the promise of Jeremiah 31:33 to the 
effect that God will write His law in their hearts, he says: 
“Now a man must be utterly beside himself to assert that 
this promise is made to all men generally and indiscrimi- 
nately”’ (zbid., p. 100). It is evident that God by His counsel 
did not ordain all men to eternal life. Yet the fact of Christ’s 
command remains. “It is quite manifest that all men, with- 
out difference or distinction, are outwardly called or invited 
to repentance and faith’ (ibid., p. 95). Pighius sees a con- 
tradiction here. And on non-Christian presuppositions there 
would be a contradiction here. But with the Christian dis- 
tinction between ultimate and proximate causes we hold, 
though we cannot intellectually penetrate the question ex- 
haustively, that, instead, there is genuine harmony here. 
There are, we can show Pighius, no two ultimate wills in God 
contradicting one another. Yet we need the idea of two wills, 
that of command and that of secret counsel. We harmonize 
the two, as far as we can harmonize that which involves the 
incomprehensible God, by the ideas of correlativity and con- 
ditionality as these ideas are themselves determined in their 
meaning by the concept of God. 

The universality of the gospel presentation or invitation 
or promise or command — they all come to the same thing, 
and Calvin is not afraid to use them indiscriminately — comes 
to mankind in general. It comes to sinful mankind, to man- 
kind that has once before, when ‘‘placed in a way of salva- 
tion’’, been offered salvation. It comes to a generality that 
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has once in common, in one moment, in one man, rejected the 
offer of eternal life through Adam. Mankind is now, to use 
words corresponding to the earlier stage, placed in a way of 
death. Meanwhile the fact of Christ’s redemptive work, in 
promise or in fulfilment, has come into the picture. Christ 
has not died for all men. He has died only for His people. 
But His people are not yet His people except in the mind of 
God. They are still members of the sinful mass of mankind. 
It is with them where they are that contact is to be made. The 
offer or presentation is not to those who believe any more 
than to those who disbelieve. The offer comes to those who 
have so far neither believed nor disbelieved. It comes before 
that differentiation has taken place. It comes thus generally, 
so that differentiation may have meaning. Christ is to be a 
savor of life unto life to some and a savor of death unto death 
to others. Those who eventually disbelieve will be the more 
inexcusable (idem). 

The analogy of Calvin’s argument here to his idea of origi- 
nal general revelation is apparent. As God’s general revela- 
tion, natural and positive, plus the probationary command, 
originally invited all men to eternal life, as Calvin puts it, and 
men, of whom God had determined from all eternity that 
they should not inherit eternal life, yet were rendered inexcus- 
able by the invitation when they rejected it, so now again, a 
second time, while it is still as certain as ever with God that 
they shall be lost eventually, and while historically they have 
by their sin placed themselves in the way of eternal death, 
they are rendered the more inexcusable by the gospel invita- 
tion, and have added to their condemnation by their second 
rejection of God. 

Pighius objects that all this is to make of God a mocker. 
But Calvin introduces again his distinction between primary 
and secondary causes. Men “untaught of God” do not under- 
stand. They, he says in effect, use syllogisms ‘from the 
earth’s plain surface, without any foundation at all”. Be- 
lievers, on the other hand, use syllogisms on the foundation 
of the ontological trinity. They know that all men have 
placed themselves in the way of death. ‘‘For the nature of 
the whole human race was corrupted in the person of Adam” 
(ibid., p. 76). How such as are chosen by God to eternal life, 
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who are by God’s secret counsel to be glorified, how, in short, 
the elect can yet, by historical representative disobedience, 
come under the wrath of God, they cannot understand. Must 
we say that the wrath of God under which they rest, accord- 
ing to the revealed will of God, does not tell us of the real atti- 
tude of God to them? Must we say that the real attitude of 
God to them is revealed only in God’s electing love? Must 
we say that the threat of eternal death to those that are the 
elect was meaningless because God willed, with His secret 
will, that they should finally be saved? The elect did actually 
disobey and they came actually under the wrath of God, 
while yet for all eternity they are under the favor of God. 
Pighius here, if he desires, can use his charge of two ultimate 
wills in God. He may argue that, if the doctrine of foreordi- 
nation is to be carried through consistently, history is naught 
but a puppet dance. We hold, as we are told in Scripture to 
hold, that the disobedience of the elect was a real disobedience 
and that on account of it they came under the wrath of God. 
For men “taught of God”’ it is possible to see the harmony 
here between the attitude of wrath, which, in this sense, the 
elect share with the reprobate, and the eternal attitude of 
God’s favor to the elect only. They distinguish between 
primary and secondary causes. They hold to two wills in God. 
They know there is no conflict between these wills. They 
know this not because they have been able to penetrate intel- 
lectually the relationship between the two. They know it by 
faith, and they know it intellectually so far as to see that, 
unless we may hold that harmony rests in God, all human 
experience is a farce. They do not hesitate to say to those of 
the mind of Pighius that only Christianity is rational, though 
not rationally penetrable by the mind of man. 

This mode of reasoning Calvin applies to the case of the 
reprobate. Their case is not inherently more difficult than 
the case of the elect. How can we understand that they were 
first taken into a generality with the elect and said by God 
to be good? Was not God’s attitude to them displayed in 
that instance? Of course in God’s mind there was a difference 
all the time. They were to him the children of wrath, even 
while they were pronounced good by Himself, in the earliest 
stage of their history. It was not some abstraction like crea- 
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tureliness in them that was the object of God’s favor. As 
concrete beings, eventually to be haters of God but not yet 
in history haters of God, rather, as yet in Adam good before 
God, the reprobate are the objects of God’s favor. But all 
this was conditional. God gave them, as it were, a sample of 
what would be theirs if they obeyed representatively in Adam. 
It was, as it were, a “lend-lease’”’ proposition. How could God 
offer eternal life to the reprobate in Adam, if He did not 
finally mean to give it to them? Pighius would urge that to 
say that He did would be to make of God a mocker. Calvin 
would answer that God did it, and that it is the exact equi- 
valent of God’s threat of eternal death to the elect, which was 
involved in the same probationary command. That exactly 
is history. The Moment has significance, and can have sig- 
nificance, only against the background of the counsel of God. 
Threats and promises are real and genuinely revelatory of 
the attitude of God, just because of the counsel of God that 
is back of history. Thus “the calumny is washed off at once’’. 
We should not be surprised at the generality of the invitation 
to salvation. We should not argue that the general invita- 
tion reveals nothing of the attitude of God, on the ground 
that God’s particular will is back of all. “Wherefore, God is 
as much said to have pleasure in, and to will, this eternal life, 
as to have pleasure in the repentance; and He has pleasure 
in the latter, because He invites all men to it by His Word. 
Now all this is in perfect harmony with His secret and eternal 
counsel, by which He decreed to convert none but His own 
elect. None but God’s elect, therefore, ever do turn from 
their wickedness... And yet, the adorable God is not, on these 
accounts, to be considered variable or capable of+ change, 
because, as a Law-giver, He enlightens all men with the exter- 
nal doctrine of conditional life. In this primary manner He 
calls, or invites, all men unto eternal life. But, in the latter 
case, He brings unto eternal life those whom He willed accord- 
ing to His eternal purpose, regenerating by His Spirit, as an 
eternal Father, His own children only” (tbid., p. 100). 

We are, therefore, to steer clear of Platonic abstractions. 
We are not to use the general offer of the gospel as an abstract 
idea. Schilder holds that, as a general truth, we may say to 
the antichrist or the devil that whosoever believes will be 
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saved, But to make such a statement to the antichrist or to 
the devil as though it could involve them personally would 
be wholly meaningless. The antichrist and the devil are his- 
torically finished products. They are such as have finally 
disbelieved. The general gospel offer could make no point of 
contact with them. The conditional for them has passed. 
They have finally negated God and have been, or are being, 
frustrated by God; in their rejection of God they are episte- 
mologically fully self-conscious. God loved the devil when 
the devil was an unfallen angel; God loved the antichrist and 
offered Him eternal life when he was in Adam; now that they 
have become the devil and the antichrist, God hates them 
exclusively. The general offer has meaning only with respect 
to those who are at an earlier stage of history. It has meaning 
with respect to the elect and the reprobate when they are, 
and to the extent that they are, members of an as yet undif- 
ferentiated generality. 

In a non-Christian scheme of thought abstract universals 
and particulars stand over against one another in an un- 
reconcilable fashion. Such was the case in Plato’s philosophy. 
Aristotle sought to remedy the situation by teaching that the 
universals are present in the particulars. But he failed to 
get genuine contact between them, inasmuch as for him the 
lowest universal (infima species), was, after all, a supposed 
abstraction from particulars. Hence the particulars that were 
presupposed were bare particulars, having no manner of con- 
tact with universality. And if they should, per impossible, 
have contact with universality, they would lose their indi- 
viduality. Pighius reasoned on the basis of such Platonic- 
Aristotelian assumptions. He therefore concluded that a 
general offer of salvation must destroy all differentiation and 
have universalism for its natural effect. If the general is to 
have any meaning, he argues, it must swallow up the par- 
ticular. And if the particular is to have meaning, the meaning 
of the general must be denied. 

The whole thrust of Calvin’s thought is opposed to this. 
For him the general and the particular are coterminous in 
God. That is implied in the doctrine of the ontological trinity. 
And with this ontological trinity and the counsel of God as 
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the background of history, it is possible to give genuine mean- 
ing to the general without doing despite to the particular. 
In fact the general is a means toward the realization of the 
particular. The very possibility of differentiation presupposes 
as its concomitant a correlative generality. God as the law- 
giver is working out His eternal plan. God has an attitude of 
favor toward the originally created good nature of man. The 
individual men are included in this generality. They are not 
contrasted with this generality as those that believe or dis- 
believe. It could not be said of this original promise that 
“the contents of this externally general message is particular 
and applies to the elect only” (H. Hoeksema: Calvin, Berkhof, 
and H. J. Kuiper, p. 32). Nor could we say that because this 
promise is conditional, ‘‘it is also particular and God in reality 
promises eternal life only to the elect’”’ (idem). Such, we are 
persuaded, is not Calvin’s intention with his stress on the 
conditional character of the promise. 

The burden of the whole matter lies in the fact that on any 
Platonic, or semi-Platonic, basis, the conditional can have 
no meaning. Only on a Christian, and more specifically only 
on a consistently Christian, basis can the conditional have 
meaning. Certain as we are that this is true, certain as we 
are that Christianity is objectively valid and that it is the 
only rational position for man to hold, we are as certain that 
we cannot exhaustively explain the relation of the infinite to 
the finite. To do so would be to exhaust the being of God. 
In his article on Predestination, Warfield says that because 
Calvin believed in the freedom of God, he did not believe in 
the liberty of man to seek exhaustive knowledge of God. 
Mystery, says Bavinck, is the heart of Dogmatics. But it is 
Christian, not Platonic, mystery that constitutes this heart. 

If, then, we think along the lines suggested by Calvin, we 
may think of the universal offer of salvation as an evidence of 
common grace. It is evidence of earlier rather than of lower 
grace. All common grace is earlier grace. Its commonness 
lies in its earliness. It pertains not merely to the lower dimen- 
sions of life. It pertains to all dimensions, and to these dimen- 
sions in the same way at all stages of history. It pertains to 
all the dimensions of life, but to all these dimensions ever 
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decreasingly as the time of history goes on. At the very first 
stage of history there is much common grace. There is a com- 
mon good nature under the common favor of God. But this 
creation-grace requires response. It cannot remain what it is. 
It is conditional. Differentiation must set in and does set in. 
It comes first in the form of a common rejection of God. Yet 
common grace continues; it is on a “lower’’ level now; it is 
long-suffering that men may be led to repentance. God still 
continues to present Himself for what He is, both in nature 
and in the work of redemption. The differentiation mean- 
while proceeds. The elect are, generally speaking, differently 
conditioned from the non-elect. They are separated into a 
special people. In the New Testament period they have the 
influences of Christian surroundings brought to bear upon 
them. The non-elect are, generally speaking, conditioned in 
accordance with their desert; most of them never come within 
earshot of the external call of the gospel and have no Chris- 
tian influence brought to bear upon them. Thus it becomes 
increasingly difficult to observe that which is common. We 
may be tempted to think of it as a merely formal something. 
We may, like the impatient disciples, anticipate the course 
of history and deal with men as though they were already that 
which by God’s eternal decree they one day will be. Yet God 
bids us bide our time and hold to the common, as correlative 
to the process of differentiation. Pighius would say that the 
universal offer of salvation must be taken as an unconditional 
promise that God will write His law on every heart, and we 
may be tempted to answer that the universal offer is formal 
and is, because conditional, after all only particular, but 
Scripture would have us use the notion of generality as a 
limiting concept still. Common grace will diminish still more 
in the further course of history. With every conditional act 
the remaining significance of the conditional is reduced. God 
allows men to follow the path of their self-chosen rejection of 
Him more rapidly than ever toward the final consummation. 
God increases His attitude of wrath upon the reprobate as time 
goes on, until at the end of time, at the great consummation 
of history, their condition has caught up with their state. On 
the other hand God increases His attitude of favor upon the 
elect, until at last, at the consummation of history, their con- 
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dition has caught up with their state. While in this world, 
though saved and perfect in Christ, they are yet, because of 
their old nature, under the displeasure of God. 

Again abstractions should be avoided. To say that God 
loves his people but hates their sin is to avoid the issue. Be- 
lievers, in this life, are, and continue to be, both under the 
favor and under the disfavor of God. Sin is not an abstract 
something. The ‘‘new man” is responsible for the sin of the 
“old man”. When Paul says it is no longer he but sin that 
dwelleth in him that performs certain actions, he does not 
seek to lift the “new man” from under the responsibility of 
the sin of the ‘‘old man’’. He merely means to prove that the 
“‘new man’’ is a genuine reality, whatever the appearance to 
the contrary. The idea of the old nature as a generality, as 
something the elect have in common with the non-elect, is 
still an important factor in the present situation. So, then, 
the ideas of common wrath and common grace must both be 
kept as constitutive factors in measuring the present historical 
situation by the Word of God. 

What has been said may also help us to some extent in an 
intelligent discussion of the attitude of believers toward un- 
believers. That attitude should, if our general approach be 
at all correct, be a conditional “‘as if’’ attitude. The attitude 
of Christ’s followers is, as Christ has told us, to be in positive 
imitation of God’s attitude. Hence we are to make practical 
use of the concept of “‘mankind in general”. We are to use 
this notion as a limiting concept. We are not to forget for a 
moment that no such thing exists in any pure state. We are 
therefore to witness to men that in themselves they are enemies 
of God. We are to witness to them that this enmity appears 
even in such dimensions as that of counting and weighing. 
This is done if, among other things, we build separate Chris- 
tian day schools. And we are to oppose men more definitely 
to the extent that they become epistemologically more self- 
conscious. To say to the antichrist that God loves sinners, 
and therefore may love him, is to cast pearls before swine. 
For all that, we still need the concept of ‘‘mankind in general”. 
We are to think of non-believers as members of the mass of 
humankind in which the process of differentiation has not yet 
been completed. It is not to the righteous and to the unright- 
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eous as fully differentiated that God gives His rain and sun- 
shine. It is not to unbelievers as those that have with full 
self-consciousness expressed their unbelief that we are to give 
our gifts. We are to give our “rain and sunshine” as God gives 
them, on the basis of the limiting concept, to the as yet un- 
differentiated or at least not fully differentiated mass of 
mankind. 

By thus substituting the ideas of earlier and later for lower 
and higher we may get something approaching a solution to 
the question of territories. There is no single territory or 
dimension in which believers and non-believers have all things 
wholly in common. As noted above, even the description of 
facts in the lowest dimension presupposes a system of meta- 
physics and epistemology. So there can be no neutral ter- 
ritory of cooperation. Yet unbelievers are more self-conscious 
epistemologically in the dimension of religion than in the 
dimension of mathematics. The process of differentiation 
has not proceeded as far in the lower, as it has in the higher, 
dimensions. Does not this fact explain to some extent our 
attitude in practice? We seek, on the one hand, to make men 
epistemologically self-conscious all along the line. As Reformed 
Christians we do all we can, by building our own educational 
institutions and otherwise, to make men see that so-called 
neutral weighing and measuring is a terrible sin in the sight 
of God. To ignore God anywhere is to insult the God who 
has told us that, whether we eat or drink or do anything else, 
we are to do all to His glory. But when all the reprobate are 
epistemologically self-conscious, the crack of doom has come. 
The fully self-conscious reprobate will do all he can in every 
dimension to destroy the people of God. So while we seek 
with all our power to hasten the process of differentiation in 
every dimension we are yet thankful, on the other hand, for 
“the day of grace”, the day of undeveloped differentiation. 
Such tolerance as we receive on the part of the world is due 
to this fact that we live in the earlier, rather than the later, 
stage of history. And such influence on the public situation 
as we can effect, whether in society or in state, presupposes 
this undifferentiated stage of development. 

And this tolerance, on the one hand, and influence, on the 
other hand, extends, in varying degrees, to all dimensions. 
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Because of the fact of undifferentiation we are tolerated in 
our religious life as we are tolerated in the field of weighing 
and measuring. And we have influence in the religious life as 
we have influence in the lower dimensions. Those who have 
no depth of earth yet, sometimes and in some cases, receive 
with joy the seed of the Word. They have a temporal faith. 
The problem of the inner ego and the more circumferential 
aspect of the human person, discussed by Kuyper with the 
help of the copper-wire illustration, need not much concern 
us. It is not a question of psychology. Psychologically the 
whole individual is involved even to the depth of his being. 
When he receives the witness of the living God through nature 
about him, through his conscience within him, and by means 
of the preaching of the gospel, he is deeply engaged psycho- 
logically in an interpretative endeavor. But this deep psy- 
chological interpretative endeavor, by which he joins to 
himself all the multitudinous forms of the voice of God, is 
still, itself, merely the revelational voice of God. The ques- 
tion of his ethical response has not yet been broached. The 
real question is one of epistemology and therewith of man’s 
ethical attitude toward God. If men were fully self-conscious 
epistemologically they would violently suppress the psychologi- 
cally interpretative voice within them. But to the extent 
that they are not self-conscious epistemologically, they may 
even taste of the heavenly gift, be made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, and taste the good word of God and the powers of the 
world to come, and not rebel. They allow themselves to be 
affected by it to some extent. It is the nostalgia of the prodi- 
gal who has left the father’s home but sometimes has misgiv- 
ings. On his way to the far country he may halt, he may even 
turn back for a distance, thinking that after all it was good 
and natural for a son to be in the father’s home. Soon he 
will crucify unto himself the Son of God afresh, but for the 
moment the voice of God drowns out his own. He is at the 
moment not at all himself; he is not yet fully himself. 

It is thus that we finally come to some fruitful insight into 
the problem of civil righteousness or the works of non-regen- 
erate men. It is not that in some lower dimension no differen- 
tiation, epistemological or psychological, needs to be made by 
believers. It is not that there is even a square foot of neutral 
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territory. It is not that in the field of civics or justice, any 
more than in any other particular dimension, men, to the 
extent that they are epistemologically self-conscious, show 
any righteousness. The problem, as already suggested, faces 
us in every dimension. There are non-believers who go to 
church, there are those who give to the cause of missions. 
Nor are they hypocrites, properly speaking. The hypocrite 
is a person who is epistemologically self-conscious to a large 
degree. He “joins the church” for the sake of reward. He 
may very well do the works of the law externally. Dillinger 
often walked well-dressed in fashionable society. May not a 
criminal give many and fine Christmas presents today to those 
whom he plans to murder tomorrow? He does the works of 
the law. Schilder makes much of the fact that the works of 
the law may be thus externally performed. But the problem 
cannot be settled in this fashion. The very existence of the 
hypocrite requires us to go back of the hypocrite. To be able 
to act the hypocrite he must know the requirements of proper 
society thoroughly. How does he know the requirements of 
society? Because he has mingled in society and has had its 
requirements inscribed upon him as a demand. The very 
possibility of self-conscious hypocrisy presupposes an earlier 
undifferentiated state. It is from that undifferentiated stage 
that we must make our beginning. 

Schilder insists that we are not to interpret Paul’s words 
in Romans 2:14 as though they meant that the heathen do 
the works of the law by their own nature (Heidelbergsche 
Catechismus, Deel I, p. 87). This isin itself trueenough. Yet 
it is equally true that the question of general revelation is of 
basic importance for an understanding of Paul’s words. The 
fact of general revelation may, and must, always be presup- 
posed. Schilder himself allows for this possibility (zbid., p. 89). 
When seeking to explain the passage, he employs the idea of 
the remnants of the image of God and the idea of God’s general 
providence. Yet he holds that the first reason for the per- 
formance of the works of the law, on the part of the reprobate, 
must be found in their sinful nature (zbid., p. 90). The sinner, 
says Schilder, does the works of the law hypocritically. That 
is to say, Schilder would have us make a large degree of episte- 
mological self-consciousness on the part of the non-believer 
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the chief and primary point of departure. We shall get further 
in stating Paul’s meaning if we make a low stage of episte- 
mological self-consciousness our starting point. Paul is not 
saying that we deal with a group of people that are master 
simulators, having been in contact with the highest require- 
ments of the law of God, and a group that is able to ‘dress 
as well as the best’. On the contrary he is arguing that even 
those who have not had the special revelation of the oracles 
of God given to the Jews must yet be said to be sinners, that 
is, covenant-breakers. All men need the justice of God, for 
all are sinners. Yet there is no sin unless there be transgres- 
sion and there is no transgression unless there be knowledge 
of the law. Having not the externally promulgated law, the 
heathen yet have enough knowledge of the law or will of God 
to render them without excuse. Do some think that the 
wrath of God is revealed upon the heathen unjustly on the 
ground that they have no knowledge of the will of God? Let 
them realize, says Paul in effect, that the revelation of God 
is present with all men everywhere. Let them know that even 
from the beginning of history this knowledge has been about 
all men everywhere. All men are responsible for the original 
positive revelation of God to mankind, as well as for the 
natural revelation that still surrounds them. Do some wonder 
whether that revelation of God has been persistent and insis- 
tent? Let them realize that that revelation is so close to all 
men as to be psychologically one with them. It is so close to 
them that, in spite of all their efforts to bury it, it speaks 
through their own moral consciousness. The law of God as a 
demand of God is written on their very hearts. The West- 
minster Confession does not hesitate to say that the law, not 
merely the works of the law but the law itself, was originally 
written on man’s heart. And the reference given for that 
statement is Romans 2:14, 15. To this is then added the fact 
that man originally had a true epistemological reaction to 
this revelation of God. Man was created in “knowledge, 
righteousness and true holiness’. This original, true, episte- 
mological reaction in paradise is in turn revelational and there- 
fore further requisite for the sinner. 

Sin has not been able to efface all this requisitional material 
from the consciousness of man. The very activity of his con- 
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sciousness is a daily reminder to him of the will of God. 
Though he has tried over and over again to choke the voice 
of God he has not been able to do so. His evil nature would 
fain subdue the voice of the creation nature, but it cannot 
wholly do so. Involuntarily men think back, with the prodigal, 
to the father’s home. And when the prodigal turns his face 
momentarily toward the father’s house there comes to him 
the voice of approval. He may ‘with joy’’ receive the gospel 
though he have no depth of earth. On the other hand, when 
he reasserts his true self, his self that is on the way to the 
swine-trough, there is still a voice pursuing him, this time the 
voice of disapproval. So he wavers as an unfinished product. 
He does the works of the law not as the devil or as the anti- 
christ does them. They do them as arch-simulators of Christ 
and His people. The devil appears as an angel of light. Hypo- 
crites imitate him. It is not thus that the average non-believer 
does them. If such were the case, the end of time would be 
here. If all non-believers did the works of the law primarily 
from their self-consciously developed evil nature they would, 
by force of their principle, seek to wipe all believers off the 
face of the earth. But “the man of sin’’, the ‘‘son of perdi- 
tion, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is 
called God’’, is restrained (II Thessalonians 2:3, 4). When 
no longer restrained he will attempt to make hypocrites of all 
unbelievers. He will work ‘‘with all deceivableness of un- 
righteousness in them that perish; because they receive not 
the love of the truth that they might be saved” (v. 10). In 
punishment for their sin ‘“‘“God shall send them strong delu- 
sion, that they should believe a lie: that they all might be 
damned who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in un- 
righteousness” (vv. 11, 12). Till such time as the “son of 
perdition’”’ has not been given free power, and till such time 
as God has not in that connection sent a strong spirit of delu- 
sion, mankind in general is not fully self-conscious of its 
inherent opposition to God. The pressure of God’s revela- 
tion upon men is so great that they are, from their own point 
of view, in a sort of stupor. With the prodigal they are on 
the way to the swine-trough, but with the prodigal they have 
misgivings in leaving the father’s house. The heathen have 
such misgivings; those that hear the gospel may have such 
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misgivings in a greater measure, as they taste the powers of 
the age to come. 

In this manner the ideas of God’s general providence, his 
general revelation, the remnants of the image of God in man, 
the general external call of the gospel, and man’s evil nature 
may be brought into something of a harmonious unity. All 
things happen according to God’s providence. That is basic. 
There is, according to this providence, to be a development 
in the direction of evil and a development in the direction of 
the good. These two developments grow in conjunction, in 
correlativity, with one another. Therefore all factors must 
be taken into consideration in all the problems with which 
we have to deal. The general development of history, of which 
the two developments mentioned are subdivisions, comes 
about through God’s presentation of Himself as He is, in 
varying degrees of self-revelation, to man, plus man’s reaction 
to this presentation. God always presents Himself as He is. 
His attributes face man as man faces God. The revelation of 
God is always objectively valid. The greatest obscuration 
the sin of man can cast over the face of nature and his own 
consciousness, cannot destroy the validity of revelation. 
Vanity and corruption are, to be sure, seen in nature. But 
men ought, argues Calvin, to see even this as evidence of 
God’s presence, of God’s presence in judgment. Evil is found 
in man’s heart. Again, even this is evidence of God’s presence; 
man is pursued by the voice of accusing conscience. When 
the accusing conscience challenges the wisdom of his choice 
against God, the voice of God is heard again. The prodigal 
turns about for a moment, stands still, takes a few steps back, 
his conscience approving, his emotional life responding with 
joy; the remnants of the image of God appear even while he 
is on his general downward path. In some cases the gospel 
call is heard. This tends to make some of those that hear it 
walk back a little farther still. But underneath it all the evil 
nature is operative. That nature accounts for the fact that 
all this turning and yearning is temporary and has not arisen 
from true faith in God. That nature accounts for the fact 
that the sinner will soon turn with more determination than 
ever toward the swine-trough. Even if he continues to do the 
works of the law, as well he may, he will do them more and 
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more self-consciously for the sake of reward. Finally, he may 
become a worthy disciple of Satan who may appear as an 
angel of light to deceive, if it were possible, the very elect of 
God. 

In this way, too, we may perhaps be on the way to seeing 
a bit more clearly the relation between common grace and 
total depravity. If we stress the fact that common grace is 
earlier grace, it appears that it is something in connection 
with which total depravity shines forth in the fulness of its 
significance. Negatively, there is no possible toning down of 
the doctrine of total depravity; the attitude of favor spoken 
of is in no sense directed toward man’s evil nature as such. 
It is directed toward the individual in so far as he is, episte- 
mologically speaking, unconscious of the real significance of 
the path he is treading. And he is such an individual because 
he is a member of the mass of mankind which, in the provi- 
dence of God, has not come to the climax of the process of 
differentiation. Positively, common grace is the necessary 
correlative to the doctrine of total depravity. Total depravity 
has two aspects, one of principle and one of degree. The first 
representative act of man was an act that resulted historically 
in the total depravity of the race. This act was performed 
against a mandate of God that involved mankind as a whole; 
without that “common mandate” it could not have been 
done; without that common mandate the ‘‘negative instance” 
would have been an operation in a void. Thus mankind came 
under the common wrath of God. But the process of differen- 
tiation was not complete. This common wrath, too, was a 
stepping-stone to something further. The elect were to choose 
for God and the reprobate were each for himself to reaffirm, 
their choice for Satan. The reprobate were to show histori- 
cally the exceeding sinfulness of sin. Totally depraved in 
principle, they were to become more and more conformed in 
fact to the principle that controlled their hearts. They do 
this by way of rejecting the common call, the common grace 
of God. That is to say, they do it by way of rejecting God 
to whatever extent God reveals Himself to them. In the case 
of some this includes the gospel call, while in the case of most 
it does not. In every case, however, there is growth in wicked- 
ness on the part of those who have seen more of the common 
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grace of God. So it appears that in every case of the histori- 
cal process common grace is the correlative to total depravity. 

Thus we have the “relative good”’ in the “absolutely evil’”’ 
and the ‘relatively evil” in the ‘absolutely good”. Neither 
the “absolutely evil” nor the ‘‘absolutely good” are episte- 
mologically as self-conscious as they will be in the future. 
God’s favor rests upon the reprobate and God’s disfavor rests 
upon the elect to the extent that each lacks epistemological 
self-consciousness. In neither case is it God’s ultimate or 
final attitude, but in both cases it is a real attitude. As there 
is an ‘‘old man’”’ in the believer, so there is an ‘‘old man” in 
the unbeliever. As there are the remnants of sin in the believer, 
so there are the remnants of the image of God in the unbe- 
liever. And as the ‘‘old man” in the believer does not, in 
the least, detract from his status as believer, so the ‘‘old man” 
in the unbeliever does not, in the least, detract from his status 
as unbeliever. Each man is on the move. He is, to use a phrase 
of Barth with a Reformed meaning, an Entscheidungswesen. 

Another parallel suggests itself. We are to regard the 
natural man as we regard nature. Or rather, we are to regard 
nature as we regard man. There is a parallelism between the 
two. They go through a similar history; they go together 
through the same history. They are aspects of the one course 
of events reaching toward the great climax at the end of the 
age. Both were originally created good. But it was a good 
that was on the move. Through the fall of man both came 
under the wrath of God. Nature as well as man is subject to 
vanity and corruption (Romans 8:19, 22). But the vanity 
and corruption, which rest on man and nature by the curse of 
God, are also on the move. We must observe the ‘‘tendency”’ 
in both if we would describe either for what it is. Men ought, 
says Calvin, to be able to see the Creator’s munificence in 
creation (Institutes, 1, V,i). Men ought, in the second place, 
to see God’s wrath upon nature. ‘‘For the wrath of God is 
revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness’”’ (Romans 
1:18). “The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now’’ (Romans 8:22). Thus there is a down- 
ward tendencey in creation. Men ought to conclude, argues 
Calvin, that history will end in judgment. When they do not 
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see their own sins punished as they deserve to be punished, 
men ought to conclude that punishment is deferred, not that 
it is not coming. Thus there is a tendency toward a climax of 
wrath and a deferment of this climax in order that the climax 
may truly be a climax, the end of a process. On the other 
hand, there is a tendency toward glory. The ‘‘earnest expecta- 
tion of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons 
of God”’ (Romans 8:19). In the ‘‘regeneration of all things” 
the vanity and the corruption will be swallowed up in victory. 
He that would describe nature for what it actually is, must 
describe it as thus on the move. And so he that would describe 
man for what he actually is, must describe him as on the move. 
Applying this to the unbeliever, that lives under earshot of 
the gospel call, we have the following. He must be looked at 
(a) as having been a member of an original generality that 
was good, (b) as having become a member of a second gen- 
erality which is wholly corrupt in principle and is on the way 
to a grand climax of destruction, (c) as having become a 
member of that generality in the midst of which the super- 
natural redemptive process is operative, and as a member of 
a generality that lives under the long-suffering of God, which 
would lead it to repentance, (d) as a member of a generality 
that is, in some cases, crucifying to itself the Son of God 
afresh, (e) as a member of a generality in which that process 
of crucifixion is still incomplete. All these generalities are 
presupposed in the meaning of each individual confrontation 
of the non-believer with the gospel; they are the correlative 
of the meaning of the conditional with which each one who 
hears the gospel is faced. All these generalities must be pre- 
supposed as still genuinely operative factors in any individual 
man. Not till all history is done may we drop any one of 
them. A fearless anthropomorphism based on the doctrine 
of the ontological trinity, rather than abstract reasoning on 
the basis of a metaphysical and epistemological correlativ- 
ism, should control our concepts all along the line. A fearless 
anthropomorphism need not hesitate to say that the prodigal 
sometimes yearns for the father’s house even when on the 
way to the swine-trough, and that the father stil] yearns for 
his son, the son that has broken ‘‘the law of his being’’. 
Summing up what has been said in this section, we would 
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stress the fact that we tend so easily in our common grace 
discussion, as in all our theological effort, to fall back into 
scholastic ways of thinking. If we can learn more and more 
to outgrow scholasticism in our notions about natural the- 
olgy and natural ethics, we shall be perhaps a bit more careful 
both in our affirmations and in our negations with respect to 
common grace. We shall learn to think less statically and 
more historically. We shall not fear to be boldly anthropo- 
morphic because, to begin with, we have, in our doctrines of 
the ontological trinity and temporal creation, cut ourselves 
loose once and for all from correlativism between God and 
man. We shall dare to give genuine significance to historical 
conditional action just because we have, back of history, the 
counsel of God. Accordingly we need not fear to assert that 
there is a certain attitude of favor on the part of God toward 
a generality of mankind, and a certain good before God in the 
life of the historically undeveloped unbeliever. These asser- 
tions are not depreciatory of, but rather conditional to, a 
full assertion of the total depravity of the sinner. If we can 
say of one who is elect that he was at one point in his history 
totally depraved, we can, with equal justice, say of a reprobate 
that he was at one point in his history in some sense good. 

Summing up our discussion as a whole we would stress the 
importance of looking at the common grace question as an 
aspect of our whole philosophy of history. And this requires 
for our day, it is our humble judgment, something of a re- 
orientation on the question of Apologetics. Perhaps we may 
speak of a return to Calvin on this point. At least we hold it 
to be in line with his Institutes to stress, more than has recently 
been done, the objective validity of the Christian reading of 
nature and history. Certainly no one would have hit upon 
the interpretation of nature and history that we as Christians 
have, if it had not been revealed by special grace. But this is 
primarily due to the fact that the natural man is blind. We 
dare not say that nature and history lend themselves quite 
as well to the non-Christian as to the Christian interpretation. 
That the non-Christian may present a plausible view of nature 
is quite true. That it is impossible to convince any non- 
Christian of the truth of the Christian position, as long as he 
reasons on non-Christian assumptions, is also true. All looks 
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yellow to the jaundiced eye. But for all this we would still 
maintain, and that, we believe, is essentially Calvin’s view, 
that he who reads nature aright reads it as the Christian reads 
it. 

It is only when we thus press the objective validity of the 
Christian claim at every point, that we can easily afford to 
be “‘generous” with respect to the natural man and his accom- 
plishments. It is when we ourselves are fully self-conscious 
that we can cooperate with those to whose building we own 
the title. God’s rain and sunshine comes, we know, to His 
creatures made in His image. It comes upon a sinful human 
race that they might be saved. It comes to the believers as 
mercies from a Father’s hand. It comes upon the non-believer 
that he might crucify to himself the Son of God afresh. The 
facts of rain and surishine, so far from being no evidence of 
anything in themselves, are evidences of all these things, 
simultaneously and progressively. Then why not cooperate 
with those with whom we are in this world but with whom 
we are not of this world? Our cooperation will be just so far as 
and so far forth. It will be a cooperation so far as the historical 
situation warrants. 

We realize that the practical difficulties will always be 
great enough. We realize, too, that, theoretically, the ques- 
tion is exceedingly complicated. And we realize that we have 
a long way to go. But the direction in which we ought to 
work is, in our humble opinion, reasonably clear. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Nels F. S. Ferré: Faith and Reason. New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. 1946. xii, 251. $2.50. 


No issue is more crucial in the entire range of theological problems than 
that of the relations between faith and reason. There can be little doubt 
but that the present work will occupy a permanent place in the literature 
on this subject. Its very style is challenging, marked as it is by an un- 
usually refreshing simplicity and directness in attacking some of the more 
abstruse and recondite questions by which minds given to reflection have 
been and are yet perplexed. Not only the style but also the matter of this 
little volume is worthy of serious consideration. The major issues relat- 
ing to the foundations and inter-relations of science, philosophy and reli- 
gion are defined with lucidity and fairness. In striving towards an ade- 
quate synthesis of these branches of human knowledge, the author displays 
a felicitous balance between originality of insight and expression and 
thorough acquaintance with the choicest contributions of classical and 
contemporary writers. 

One need not read many pages to be struck by the honest effort of the 
author to provide satisfactory definitions of the fundamental terms to be 
employed. Worthy of being pondered is the definition of religion as “‘our 
normally necessary whole-response to what is considered to be most im- 
portant and most real” (p. 4). The emphasis on whole-response promises 
from the outset to avoid one-sidedness in the direction of over-estimation 
of reason, while the just claims of reason are by no means to be under- 
estimated. The aim of the work is thus far commendable, though there 
be reason to doubt that it has been sufficiently attained in the actual 
unfolding of the argument. A central difficulty arises from the terms 
“most important” and “most real’’ and from their combination. The 
terms, notwithstanding their superficial simplicity, betray the background 
of the history of Western philosophy with its ever-recurring duality of the 
ideal and the real, the rational and the empirical, the possible and the 
actual. 

No adequate exposition of the term “most real’’ appears in the volume. 


It seems to take for granted the Platonic principle that reality is capable 
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of degrees though no formal effort to justify this principle is attempted. 
Since this is the first volume in a series planned by Ferré, it is to be hoped 
that the second volume on Faith, Society, and the Problem of Evil will shed 
light on this point. As a matter of fact, it is only with a measure of tenta- 
tiveness that criticism can be levelled until the second volume appears. 
The considerations of the present volume are largely formal in character, 
leading the reader to make precarious inferences as to the concrete con- 
tent of the writer’s religious outlook. 

Yet, even in pursuing the abstract threads of philosophical inquiry, 
Professor Ferré does not fail to drop hints by the wayside as to what is 
included in and excluded by his religious faith. We are happy not only to 
find sympathetic references to and quotations from Augustine and Calvin, 
but also to detect a salutary emphasis on the transcendence of God, the 
reality of moral evil and the necessity of grace permeating even the episte- 
mological discussion to which this volume is devoted. We are disappointed, 
however, to discover that the fundamental assumptions of non-Christian 
philosophy and religion have not been drastically criticised and repu- 
diated without reserve. The author’s aversion to what he terms ‘“‘an au- 
thoritarian revelation externally imposed without any relation to our 
actual state” (p. 28) betrays either a misconception of the standpoint of 
orthodoxy or is the mere erecting of the proverbial man of straw. The 
statements on pages 48 and 80 likewise indicate a failure to do justice to 
the standpoint of orthodoxy on the basic issue of authoritative revelation. 
This failure ties up with the conception of theology as the interpretation 
of religion rather than of revelation, a conception accentuated by the 
emphatic assertion that “theology is never objective, though it must use 
objective information” (p. 132). The ascription of an “‘existential’’ charac- 
ter to theology as opposed to the “‘objective’’ character of philosophy 
from the standpoint of the Reformed Faith is found to involve a false 
antithesis, even when qualified by the numerous caveats which Professor 
Ferré does not fail to make. Theology, regarded as a science, is no less 
“objectively systematic” than philosophy or even the natural sciences or 
mathematics. On the other hand, philosophy and the sciences are no less 
truly, even though less directly and obviously, ‘‘existential”’ than theology. 
In all of his valuable criticism of the pretentious “logical and psychological 
tendencies”’ of the natural sciences and even philosophy, Professor Ferré 
does not appear to grapple with what we would regard as the most decisive 
point in dispute, namely, the necessity of radical criticism and reconstruc- 
tion of the foundations and edifice of scientific and philosophical knowl- 
edge from the standpoint of the Christian religion. This problem, as we 
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see it, can arise only on the basis of the inerrant and objective authority 
of Holy Scripture and the actual subjective reality of regeneration as 
dividing mankind into two distinct classes of individuals with radically 
differing characters and eternally divergent destinies. That Professor 
Ferré rejects the latter as well as the former of these fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Reformed Faith is evident from his suggestion that the onto- 
logical argument is ‘“‘mentally warping and morally dulling when men can 
hold it, as many theologians have, along with a belief in an eternal hell’ 
(p. 194). 

The appendicies, ‘Faith and Reason’’ and ‘Reason Must Become Reli- 
gious” are illuminating. The principal emphases of the book come to con- 
cise expression in these thought-provoking papers. It might be advisable 
for beginners to read them before approaching the text of the work itself. 

WILLIAM YOUNG 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Samuel G. Craig: Christianity Rightly So Called. Philadelphia: The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 1946. ix, 270, $2.00. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the service performed by the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Publishing Company within the last three years. 
In 1943 it published The Five Books of Meses by Oswald T. Allis, in 1945 
Prophecy and the Church by the same author, in 1946 The New Modernism 
by Cornelius Van Til and now, in the same year, Christianity Rightly So 
Called by Samuel G. Criag. These works are all written by men of mature 
thought and culture and it would be a task, indeed, to find books published 
during the present decade that are of greater value than these four. It is 
rather safe to say that since Dr. J. Gresham Machen wrote his Christianity 
and Liberalism nearly a quarter of a century ago Christianity Rightly So 
Called is the ablest and most satisfactory book of this type that has issued 
from the press. 

Dr. Craig is an experienced writer and careful thinker. He has now 
brought his wide reading and ripe thought to bear upon the treatment of 
a topic than which none is more important and timely. 

The burden of the book before us is to show what the essential content 
of Christianity is, particularly in contradistinction from Liberalism and 
Modernism, which he quite properly distinguishes from one another. 
Both of these are based upon and spring from an antisupernaturalist world 
and life view. It is in the supernaturalism of Christianity that Dr. Craig 
finds its controlling and differentiating character. 
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This principle of the supernatural is applied and carried through with 
such rigidity and consistency that the reader will find a good deal of what 
may be called repetition. But in using the word “repetition”, we must 
hasten to add that the repetition is as far as possible from being tedious 
and redundant. On the contrary, it is singularly eloquent and effective. 
Indeed, it would be hard to find a book that could be its rival in the kind 
of repetition that is most admirably stimulating and cogent. The reason 
for this is that the argument proceeds with a spiral type of logical progres- 
sion that imparts to it the most commendable clarity and decisiveness. 

The clarity and precision with which Dr. Craig writes eliminate the 
elusiveness and laboriousness characteristic of much theological writing. 
For this reason the book can be placed in the hands of the technically 
untrained with the assurance that if it is read with even a modicum of 
attention its thesis will be understood. This is not to say that it is pedes- 
trian or superficial. Everywhere there shines through the pages of the 
book the insight and maturity of a man who is well acquainted with the 
best literature on his theme and has digested that literature thoroughly. 

Dr. Craig is eminently adept in giving quotations. The proper use of 
quotations is an art, and this art Dr. Craig has developed to a remarkable 
degree. From the masters of thought on the subject with which he deals 
he has culled the most appropriate quotations and again and again he 
introduces them at the precise points where they are most effective in 
elucidating and reinforcing his contentions. 

The key notes of Dr. Craig’s exposition of Christianity rightly so called 
are the supernatural, the historical and the redemptive. His statement 
of its essential content, not claimed by any means to be complete, runs 
as follows: “If then we approach this question as primarily an historical 
question and look at Christiantiy in the light of its entire phenomenal 
manifestation, what do we find? We submit, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that it will be found (1) that Christianity is a religion 
that ascribes both its origin and its continuance to the person known as 
Jesus Christ, (2) that it presents itself as a redemptive religion in the 
twofold sense that it offers salvation both from the guilt and the corrup- 
tion of sin, and (3) that it is a religion that sets before its adherents ethi- 
cal perfection as their goal’ (p. 51). Reduced to the terms of a definition 
he says: “Christianity is that ethical religion that had its origin and that 
has its continuance in Jesus Christ conceived as a God-man; more par- 
ticularly it is that redemptive religion that offers salvation from the guilt 
and corruption of sin through the atoning death of Jesus Christ and the 
regenerative and sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit’”’ (p. 87). In 
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maintaining and applying this thesis, and rightly so, Dr. Craig demonstrates 
that no system or profession that does not adhere to the terms of this 
definition in its entirety has any right to bear the label ‘‘Christianity”’. 
And his argument is supported by the most irrefutable evidence drawn 
both from Scripture and history. 

While Dr. Craig deals mainly with the falsifications of Christianity, he 
is not indifferent to the various deformations of Christianity. Chapter IX 
is devoted to this distinction. The author does not minimise the differ- 
ences that exist between the various branches of the Christian church. 
He evinces no sympathy with those who think that the differences that 
separate the various evangelical denominations and even those that sepa- 
rate Protestants and Roman Catholics are relatively trivial and “that the 
need of the hour is that the various branches of the Christian faith forget 
their differences and join forces so that they may wage more effective war 
against the common enemy”’ (p. 234). ‘‘Let us’’, he says, “‘by all means 
seek a closer union of the forces of Christianity but let us not suppose that 
we can get along without a world and life view of our own. We must place 
principle over against principle, world view over against world view, if 
we are to prevail in what has rightly been called the greatest war of intel- 
lect since the birthday of the Nazarene” (idem). ‘‘The tendency to stress 
the consensus and to soft-pedal the differences indicates ignorance of or 
unconcern over the fact that, whatever else Christianity is, it is a revela- 
tion of the truth” (p. 236). This is but a noble and intelligent plea for the 
demand of Christian polemics. 

The concluding chapter on ‘The Truth and Finality of Christianity” 
may be summed up in the following quotation, ‘‘Such a redemptive reli- 
gion having God as its Author, provided it is true, is necessarily the final 
religion. As a supernatural redemptive religion, finality belongs to the 
very essence of Christianity. Hence any abatement of Christianity’s 
claim to finality involves a denial of its truthfulness. Its claim to finality 
stands or falls with its supernaturalism. Only a supernatural religion 
could be a final religion” (p. 268). 

Any adverse judgment of such an excellent defence of the essential 
content of Christianity may appear uncalled for and presumptuous. Yet 
it seems to the present reviewer that something may be proposed in the 
way of constructive criticism. The approach of the volume under review 
is too largely that of the consensus, at least formally and creedally con- 
sidered, of all the great historic forms of Christianity. If, however, Chris- 
tianity in its essential content is to be stated in terms of that which it 
really and truly is, there is one phase that is foundational and fontal, 
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giving direction, orientation and character to the whole presentation, 
which is rather noticeably absent in Christianity Rightly So Called. This 
phase is the truth of God’s sovereign purpose of electing love and grace. 
When we think of Christianity in its objective aspect as the sum total of 
God’s redemptive action and revelation we must not forget that the foun- 
tain from which this whole process of redemptive action springs is God’s 
sovereign purpose of election. Stated in other terms, we should say that 
the fountain is the covenant of grace. The whole process of redemption, 
viewed both objectively and subjectively, as once-for-all accomplishment 
and as continuous progressive application until it reaches its consumma- 
tion in the glorification of the whole body of the elect, cannot be given 
proper orientation or adequate exposition except as it is subsumed under 
the category of the covenant of grace. 

The exponents and defenders of Christianity in more recent times have 
too often been constrained to omit or by-pass this orientation by zeal to 
show how Liberalism and Modernism have repudiated not simply Chris- 
tianity in its purest expression but even Christianity in the form of Catho- 
lic consensus, a zeal that is understandable enough, and the polemic in 
which it issues incontestably warranted. But the question is unavoidable 
whether this perfectly proper and necessary polemic that exposes Liberal- 
ism or Modernism as complete evacuations of Christianity, even in its 
most meagre and attenuated expression, has allowed itself quite unneces- 
sarily and even culpably to obscure and suppress, in the definition of the 
essential content of Christianity, those foundational and fontal truths 
apart from which Christianity as an historical phenomenon does not exist 
but from which, indeed, it has proceeded. And alas! the very truths which 
give the only proper orientation and direction to the exposition of Chris- 
tianity as a supernatural, historical and redemptive movement of divine 
action and revelation are the very truths which are falsified in such defor- 
mations of Christianity as Romanism and Arminianism. 

It would ‘appear, therefore, that the truer, more effective and, on all 
accounts, more secure defence of Christianity and exposition of its essential 
content is not to take our starting point from those terms that will express 
the essential creedal confession of some of its most widely known histori- 
cal deformations but rather from those terms that most fully express and 
give character to that redemptive religion which Christianity is. In other 
words, Christianity cannot receive proper understanding or its exposition 
proper orientation unless it is viewed as that which issues from, and is 
consummated in the accomplishment of, the covenant counsel and purpose 
of Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Its definition, therefore, must embody 
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this orientation. And this orientation must be kept in the forefront along 
the whole line of our polemic as it is directed not only against deformations 
but also against falsifications. 

Our due appreciation of the truth conserved by the various deformations 
will not in ‘this way be diminished nor the effectiveness of our polemic 
against falsifications weakened. Rather will it be the case that both defor- 
mations and falsifications will fall into their proper place in relation to the 
full compass of the whole counsel of God. The citadel of Christianity is 
bounded by the far-flung frontiers of the divine counsel and purpose, and 
it is in relation to them that its essence is to be understood and formulated. 
It is on the crest of the wave of God’s electing and covenant grace that 
Christianity as an historical phenomenon realises itself and it is on the crest 
of that wave that its overtures break on the shores of lost humanity. 

We must be humble enough to remember that the noblest and truest 
human attempts to set forth Christianity in this orientation will fall short 
of the richness and fulness that inherently belong to the Christian faith. 
As Dr. Craig well reminds us, “few things are more certain than that every 
confession of Christianity including our own is in some degree a deformed 
Christianity” (p. 237). But if the approach and orientation now proposed 
are followed, we shall be on the path that leads upward from deformation 
and be more surely preserved from the downward path of deformation 
that leads logically to falsification. 

It is apparent that the Christianity Dr. Craig knows is none other than 
the Christianity of the covenant of grace. But it does not appear that 
Christianity Rightly So Called has this orientation woven into its warp and 
woof. What could be better than that Dr. Craig’s pen, which writes with 
such clarity, confidence and cogency, should be used in the preparation of 
a companion volume in which the doctrine of the covenant of grace would 
come to its rights. 


JoHN Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Cornelius Van Til: The New Modernism. An Appraisal of the Theology 
of Barth and Brunner. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Company. 1946. xx, 384. $3.75. 


The outstanding event in the history of Reformed theology and speci- 
fically Reformed Apologetics for the current year will in all probability be 
the appearance of this appraisal of the theology of Barth and Brunner by 
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Dr. Van Til. The nature of his criticism and the prominence of the move- 
ment both prompt this expectation. It is true, that the Barthian move- 
ment of late is not advancing in prominence but rather receding, and that 
its influence appears not to create a solid bloc of theological opinion but 
to become diluted and diffused in admixtures of varying potency with 
other theological views and systems. But this outcome is not out of har- 
mony with Barth’s original intent and detracts little from the threat which 
the movement as a whole holds for orthodoxy. And among the various 
estimates of the movement which have come to my notice there is none 
that is more consistent in the application throughout of one unified funda- 
mental criterium than Van Til’s is — a criterium, at the same time, from 
which no orthodox person can dissent and with which no modernist can 
agree. 

Approaching his subject from the epistemological angle, the author 
develops the thesis that Barthianism is an unsuccessful attempt to break 
away from Modernism, but that it unavoidably reverts to the forsaken 
standpoint because in its epistemological principle it is identical with 
Modernism. For orthodoxy, the principle that lies at the bottom of and 
determines its theory of knowledge is the assumption of the ontological 
Trinity, the self-contained God, in whom being and rationality are co- 
terminous and whose eternal counsel has predetermined the whole created 
world: events, things, facts. The corresponding principle for Modernism 
is the autonomous man who, standing between a world of brute fact on 
the one hand and a world of absolute rationality on the other, is trying by 
his knowledge to bring together the two, which in their purity are always 
beyond his reach. Tried by this criterium, the theology of both Barth and 
Brunner can lay no claim to that of the Reformers, Luther and Calvin, 
but must be classed with Modernism, although it constitutes a new Mod- 
ernism. And its real enemy, that must bear the brunt of its attack, is not 
the consciousness-theologians led by Schleiermacher, but rather Rome 
and, still more, Protestant Orthodoxy and, above all, as its purest form, 
the Reformed faith. Van Til would rouse all Calvinists to a full realization 
of the utter irreconcilability of the Theology of Crisis with the Reformed 
faith, its constant appeal to the Reformers notwithstanding, and would 
rally all Evangelical Christians behind them for the war against the 
Barthians. 

In support of his thesis Dr. Van Til covers the whole extensive field in 
thorough fashion. He reviews in an instructive and interesting way the 
history of post-Kantian philosophy through its critical and dialectical and 
existential and phenomenalist stages, dwelling on Kant with his philoso- 
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phical antecedents, and on Fichte, Hegel, Kierkegaard, and Heidegger, 
and interprets it as a succession of increasingly thorough efforts to get rid 
of metaphysics and to eliminate antecedent being from philosophical con- 
siderations. Against that background he traces the development within 
the theology under discussion — from the earliest literary efforts of Barth, 
through the period of his cooperation with Brunner, and beyond the period 
of their open and active conflict. Even when the ways of Barth and Brun- 
ner seemingly run in diverging directions he finds in both so fundamental 
an agreement with the basic tenets of those. philosophers as must ulti- 
mately swallow up their divergence. Whether Barth chooses the longer 
route of his doctrine of the Freedom of God as the meaning of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, or whether Brunner prefers to travel by the shorter path of 
his teaching of the divine-human Encounter in Christ, neither has any 
desire to get away from the autonomy of man proclaimed by modern phi- 
losphy, and in the end both will have to make their peace precisely with 
the consciousness-theologians and Modernism. Finally, there is hardly a 
Christian doctrine of any major importance which Van Til can not and 
does not adduce in illustration of the method by which Barth and Brunner 
reinterpret the articles of the Christian faith until beyond the sound of 
the name all identity has vanished. From the angle of the singleness of 
its fundamental conception he teaches his readers to have genuine respect 
for the theology he criticises. 

My own limited knowledge of Barth and Brunner and my still more 
limited acquaintance with the post-Kantian philosophers incline me to 
think that the general thrust of Van Til’s argument is in the right direction. 
With his criterium of the self-contained Trinity I have of course no quarrel 
whatever. And the yes-and-no character of the Dialectical Theology is 
far too pervasive not to furnish Van Til with a practically inexhaustible 
store of illustrations of his theme that it is a theology of the autonomous 
man mediating between absolute irrationality and absolute rationality. 
Nevertheless, again and again one feels an urge to ask some questions. If 
the trick to be accomplished is to keep the rationalism and the irrational- 
ism in balance, how does it come, that the balance between the two con- 
stantly becomes unbalanced? Usually the unbalance is in favor of the 
rationalism or the rationality, as in Barth’s doctrine of double predestina- 
tion, as Dr. Van Til understands this. I am not sure whether he lists 
instances where he sees the unbalance as being on the side of irrationality 
or irrationalism; if there are such cases, they are extremely rare. Again 
one might ask whether these men have really succeeded in shaking off the 
last remnants of the “old” metaphysic and have left the predetermination 
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of the created world by the uncreated God altogether behind: when Brunner 
is insistent that the Christ has really come from the yonder side and that 
the incarnation testifies to this fact, would not the implications of this 
teaching, if logically followed out, lead him back to God as constitutive 
and not as just a limiting concept? 

The consistency and thoroughness with which Dr. Van Til carries 
through his fundamental thesis and with which he credits Barth and 
Brunner in carrying through the fundamental thesis which in his view is 
theirs is likely to reduce the effectiveness, at least the immediate effective- 
ness, of his evaluation of the Barthian theology. In its own rights the 
subject-matter of his book is difficult and heavy and makes great demands 
upon the theological and the philosophical information of the reader. The 
ceaseless reiteration of the fundamental charges against Brunner and Barth 
tends to add to the weariness of the reader. In my humble estimation the 
book offers both too much and too little. For just 384 pages its thought- 
load is unusually heavy, while again and again the reader will deplore the 
fact that its author has not found room for a little more of elucidation and 
explanation. One result is, that the book leaves a question in the reader’s 
mind whether the schematization of the author has perhaps here and there 
done some violence to the teachings of the men he criticises. Such a doubt 
will find nourishment in the fact that these men certainly proposed and 
intended to break away from the consciousness-theologians and Neo- 
protestantism. Has that intent and effort gone absolutely for nothing? 
Granting that their efforts to break away have miserably failed, what is 
the psychological explanation of the attempt that they made? And what 
about the catastrophe of the first world war and what about the problem 
of the Protestant preacher’s position between the open Bible and the 
anxious audience? Have not Thurneysen and Barth indicated these two 
things as the occasions for the attempt? If Dr. Van Til could have found 
a little more room for a fuller discussion of these and other such angles, 
whether at the expense of curtailing his proofs and illustrations or at the 
cost of adding another hundred pages, the appeal of his book might have 
gained greatly. The singleness of purpose with which he pursues the one 
goal of demonstrating that the theology of Brunner and of Barth is just 
Modernism in a new garb tends to defeat itself. 

The difficulty will appear not so great in the case of such Reformed 
theologians and philosophers as are already thoroughly wedded to the con- 
cept of the self-contained triune God in whom being and rationality are 
coterminous and whose counsel predetermines and predefines everything 
that is distinct from Him because made by Him, so that there are no brute 
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facts and that man’s thinking should be a thinking of God’s thoughts after 
Him. Dr. Van Til is not just out to clarify the position of Barth and Brun- 
ner to such as agree with him; he is fully as anxious to organize in their 
support all evangelical Protestantism for the battle against this New 
Modernism. And this evangelical Protestantism has also an Arminian 
section of no mean dimensions, and according to Van Til this section lacks 
that conception of God. Moreover, according to Van Til, not all Reformed 
men are perfectly loyal in their thinking to that conception of God. Ina 
series of articles on Common Grace, the second of which appeared in The 
Westminster Theological Journal of May of the present year, he finds even 
such eminent theologians in his own, the Reformed, camp as Drs. A. 
Kuyper Sr. and Herman Bavinck deficient in their adherence to this 
conception of God. Doubtless that God-concept was dominant with these 
men; in fact, they above all have taught it the present generation of 
Reformed theologians, Van Til included; but they have not escaped arguing 
in part from the principle of the autonomous man, according to Van Til. 
In other words, the book under review really has to perform a double 
task: next to the demonstration that Barth and Brunner have evolved a 
new Modernism, it must teach its readers the God-concept of its author 
and must win them for it, for the Reformed and biblical concept of God. 

To undertake two such tremendous tasks in one volume of this size no 
doubt manifests great heroism, but it does not augur well for the attain- 
ment of the double end sought. The heroism is in no sense a count either 
against the book or against its author; but the task is doubtless even greater 
than the book states. When, on page 366, it mentions the various sections 
of non-Reformed evangelical Christianity, the Baptists are not in the list, 
though no doubt Dr. Van Til does not mean to say that they are Reformed 
just because they are said to hold to the Five Points of Dort. In actual 
history the post-Reformation drop below the full-orbed Reformed Confes- 
sion has taken place in two opposite ways: the Arminians eliminated the 
doctrine of election and thereby impaired the sovereignty of God, and by 
their rejection of Infant Baptism the Baptists impaired the covenantal 
emphasis on the historical continuity in God’s gracious dealings with man- 
kind. We might apply some of the terminology The New Modernism uses 
in its handling of the theology of Brunner and Barth and say, that the 
Arminians moved in the direction of rationality, while the Baptists pro- 
gressed in the direction of irrationality. However this may be, I am sure 
that Dr. Van Til agrees, that the whole realm of evangelical Christianity 
is defective in its adherence to the biblical conception of God, and the 
defectiveness is also found in the Reformed camp, .though it be in a lesser 
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degree. The biblical conception of God is a norm above our Christian and 
our Reformed thinking rather than an actual attainment within it. 

The rigidity which The New Modernism ascribes to Barth’s and Brunner’s 
adherence to the standpoint of the Autonomous Man, added to the rigidity 
with which it applies to them the criterium of the self-contained God, 
creates in it an absolutist atmosphere suggestive of an abstract and unreal 
world, though the failure to list the Baptists among the sections of evan- 
gelical Christianity that are deficient in their use of the biblical God- 
concept is not due to any historical indifference on the part of the author 
himself. To the contrary: in the pages of this volume he maintains the 
revelational character of both nature and history, not in the sense of a 
broken or indirect revelation, but expressly in the sense of direct revela- 
tion. Moreover, in his articles on Common Grace he argues against such 
absolutist thinkers as H. Hoeksema and K. Schilder by emphasizing the 
mediating role which the historical process plays in conducting man from 
his original comprehensive racial goodness in which he was created to the 
ultimate split between men who possess perfect salvation and other men 
who end in complete reprobation. A little more attention to the historical 
process in as far as that has brought forth the theology of Barth and Brun- 
ner might have saved the book under discussion from some oi the absolutist 
atmosphere which it now has. 

The plain fact is that the book throws the emphasis on the noun in its 
title and not on the adjective. The Modernism of Barthianism is set forth 
fully and underscored heavily, but in my opinion its newness is inade- 
quately dealt with both as to demonstration and as to explanation. Per- 
haps it will not be an unpardonable sin, if I use this review to set forth a 
little more fully what I have in mind on this score. It concerns the inclu- 
sion in this New Modernism of such doctrines as Predestination, the Tri- 
nity, the Atonement, the Incarnation, and even Verbal Inspiration; doc- 
trines, that were largely negated by the older Modernism. Though their 
inclusion now is no protection against a transformation which usually 
leaves their substance altogether unrecognizable, this is not always the 
case. Brunner’s insistence that in the Incarnation Jesus really came from 
the other side to us and his insistence that in the Atonement there was a 
real satisfaction rendered the justice of God in a way which cost God some- 
thing, and Barth’s later view of Verbal Inspiration, and their recognition 
of the orthodox use of all texts in the Bible as proof-texts for Christian 
doctrine are instances of the difference of this new from the old Modernism 
which I have in mind. 

I am in accord with Dr. Van Til’s opposition to the Barthian thesis of 
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the relativity of everything historical. But I am in accord only under cer- 
tain provisos. Even the directly revelational character and service of 
Adam’s soul and of nature I can accept only under certain provisos. Evi- 
dently God’s self-disclosure in nature and in man’s soul were complemen- 
tary and neither was complete or meant to be so without the other. More- 
over, the question whether the addition of the historical process would 
make that revelation more than complete or would add just a further 
necessary segment allows of only one answer. It is immediately plain, 
that the conjunction of God’s revelation in man with that in nature did 
not make God’s revelation to man complete and adequate for the needs 
of man but called for the addition of the historical process. And the addi- 
tion of this third segment raises a new and important problem. For the 
historical process is as such never complete at any point within time. Yet, 
as Dr. Van Til himself indicates somewhere in the volume we are discussing, 
the historical process is revelatory as a whole. I must insist, that it is 
revelatory only in its entirety. Without this qualification even the au- 
thority of Calvin might possibly not suffice to uphold the thesis of the 
direct revelatory character of history. 

Man, however, stands all through history in the midst of the uncom- 
pleted historical process and therefore can not see and know history as a 
whole. He can know of the future course of the development only if and 
in as far as he is told by the Author of his soul, of nature, and of the his- 
torical process. Even if Adam had the concept of the self-contained triune 
God in whom being and rationality are coterminous and whose counsel 
predefines and predetermines everything outside Himself both singly and 
jointly, he would not have been able to predict the actual course of events. 
In other words, man was so created and so placed, that for his guidance 
he needed over and above the revelation of God in His works an additional 
revelation of God in His Word. Of course, the revelation of God to man 
in man’s own constitution and in the world round about man were, each 
in its own way and both together, a genuine and true and trustworthy 
revelation of God. But, whether you wish to call it word-revelation or 
verbal revelation or whatever else, man had from the beginning in addition 
a word from God which lighted up for him all the other revelation in a new 
and unique way. 

This word-revelation was involved in the probationary command. It 
was involved in the original mandate. It was involved in Eve’s creation 
out of Adam’s rib as a helpmeet for him. It was involved in God’s delega- 
tion of the naming of the animals to Adam when he was yet without his 
helpmeet. At no spot where the Bible shows us Adam before the Fall is 
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he visible without some such additional revelation, coming to him as a 
word from his Maker. To think of him otherwise is therefore not to think 
of him concretely but to make him over into an arbitrary abstraction of 
the human mind. The Fall itself consisted precisely in man’s rejection of 
this revelation and, left to himself, man would actually have been in the 
situation in which modern philosophy and modernistic theology envision 
him: the situation of the autonomous man, trying to bring together the 
absolute irrationality of brute fact and the absolute rationality of ideal 
thought, and bound to end up in eternal skepticism and confusion. It 
is just too bad, that the ‘‘new’’ Modernism has undertaken to push this 
word of God out of the historical into its superhistorical realm and thereby 
to make debate between it and the orthodox next to impossible. 

I would not think of detracting anything from the validity and the con- 
clusiveness of Dr. Van Til’s argument from the trinitarian God-concept 
of the Bible. Nor can I conceive of either him or any other Reformed man 
as being in essential disagreement with what I have said about the word- 
revelation from God to man. This agreement between him and myself 
indicates, however, that between orthodoxy and this new Modernism 
there is not just one basic point of contradiction but two. As in the fight 
of the Reformers against Romanism, there is here what can be called a 
formal and a material principle involved; and, while this time the material 
principle is the God-concept, the formal principle is once again the au- 
thority of the infallible, because verbally inspired, Bible. It seems idle to 
ask which of these two principles is more fundamental. The trinitarian 
God-concept of the Bible stands without doubt at the acme of God’s verbal 
self-disclosure. Though it was clearly enunciated only near the end of 
that revelational process, it is involved in all the rest, in both what pre- 
cedes and what follows its clear enunciation. On the other hand, we know 
that God-concept from no other source than the Bible. And the authority 
of the Bible, together with its meaning, is involved all along the line in 
every phase and detail of the conflict with the unorthodox of all shades 
and degrees. It is plain that between orthodoxy and the new Modernism 
as well as between orthodoxy and the old Modernism there are two basic 
points of dispute. 

Of these two basic points of dispute Dr. Van Til has chosen to empha- 
size the one touching the God-concept, and as a necessary consequence 
he has left the other one, which centers in the authority of the infallible, 
verbally inspired Bible, rather much in the background. In other words, 
the battle against the new Modernism is undertaken in The New Modernism 
for only one half of the whole battle-front. I do not wish to suggest that 
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the choice was determined by the relative ease with which this section of 
the front can be defended. No reader of Dr. Van Til’s book will get the 
impression that its subject is easy to handle. But I do surmise, that the 
other subject, involved in the other point of basic conflict, is still more 
difficult to handle. The verbal inspiration and the infallibility of the 
Bible is an article of our Reformed faith which presents a tremendously 
extended front for hostile attack. To undertake its defense involves one 
immediately in detailed matters of proof and disproof which are for the 
attacker to choose and to determine. The whole story of higher criticism 
may easily have to be rehashed in such an undertaking. In addition, in 
a defense against Brunner and Barth their peculiar attitude to the Bible 
and their particular understanding of inspiration would have to be dealt 
with in an exhaustive manner. 

As a matter of fact, the Bible itself contains intimations to the effect 
that the conflict raging around this Book will not be settled and can not 
be settled before the close of the historical process. When I spoke of the 
connection of God’s verbal revelation with the fact that man is placed in 
the historical process rather than of its connection with the emergence of 
sin, I had this fact in mind. Man has to live by faith in the Word of God 
from his creation onward till the unfolding of the race is complete, and 
when he chooses to disbelieve, he starts a debate about the reliability of 
the revelation which God’s Word gives him concerning God’s Word which 
will not and can not end till the end. I refer the reader to such scriptures 
as Isa. 40:6-8; I Pet. 1:23-25; Hag. 2:6f.; Heb. 12:26f.; Matt. 7:24-27; 
I John 2:17; Matt. 24:25; and I would have him observe the fact that these 
scriptures plainly imply that the completion of the historical process will 
indeed bring the historical demonstration of the truth of the Word of God 
that is by the Gospel preached unto us. The inspiration and infallibility 
and exactitude of the Bible is precisely a matter of historical demonstra- 
tion; but the demonstration will never be completed by the writers on the 
subject or in the field of history; it will not be complete at any point within 
the historical process; its completion must necessarily coincide with the 
completion of the historical process itself and must be furnished by this. 

Till then the fight must go on between believers and unbelievers and 
among all the representatives of whatever shade and variety between these 
two poles the historical process gives us to see. The theology of Barth and 
Brunner is definitely in this historical picture. It can be interpreted in 
two ways. Dr. Van Til would have us evaluate it as a further attempt to 
incorporate the Bible in the system of the autonomous man or, perhaps 
I should say, in his non-system, his skepticism, his chaos. The attempt 
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has also been made to understand this theology as an effort to place the 
Bible beyond the reach of its attackers and out of the relativities of his- 
torical interpretation. It must be said, that, thus understood, the theology 
of Barth and Brunner has an element of similarity with the Reformed 
doctrine of the testimony of the Holy Spirit and of the rapport between 
the Bible and the regenerate heart. If this attempt at understanding the 
Barthians is followed, their peculiar language which borrows so heavily 
from post-Kantian philosophy will have to be understood as due to their 
desire to speak of the message of the Bible and to get a hearing for it even 
among its modern rejectors. It looks as if between these two interpreta- 
tions of Barthianism the former is going to win out. 

At all events, in the fight raging about the Bible Dr. Van Til’s book is a 
valiant and highly successful effort to demonstrate the utter incompati- 
bility of the autonomous man with the God of the Bible. It is significant 
that in our times the fight is veering around again to the most fundamental 
issues; issues which, in different form, engaged the early Church also in 
its clash with Gnosticism, and that this time the issues are stripped of all 
the crudities and puerilities which then cluttered them up. It would be 
highly informative and clarifying, if either Dr. Van Til, or someone else 
with the knowledge of the history of human thought which he evidences, 
would take up the other, the biblical, angle of the conflict and set it forth 
as thoroughly and as effectively as he has set forth the conflict from the 
angle of the God-concept. If, granting Dr. Van Til his understanding of 
Barthianism as the new Modernism, I may venture a guess, as to the 
essential newness in the new Modernism, I would say, that it lies in the 
fact that the autonomous man makes a desperate effort to swallow the 
Bible whole. The older Modernism has tried to discredit the Bible, to dis- 
integrate it, and to move its main teachings as far as possible from their 
base in special revelation to the realm of general revelation. The emer- 
gence of the new Modernism I take as an indication that the older Modern- 
ism has definitely failed in its aim of thus getting rid of the Bible. 

After all, the Bible with its indigestible content, in which its consistent 
God-concept is primary, is part and parcel of the totality of the reality 
which also the autonomous man faces and must integrate and interpret. 
The old attempt with its discrediting of the Bible as well as its reinterpret- 
ing and toning down and disrupting of the biblical teachings having failed, 
a new attempt has to be made to absorb more of it, as much of it as at all 
possible, preferably all of it, in the interpretation of the autonomous man. 
So even formerly discarded doctrines, among them even Predestination 
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and Verbal Inspiration, are comprehended in the new interpretation. 
And instead of just assuming that there is no yonside over against the 
reach of autonomous man or, if there is, that it can not be known to him, 
the very significant concession is made that there is such a yonside not 
only, but that it can and actually does intrude upon the life and existence 
of the autonomous man. Thus far the category of the superhistorical with 
which Brunner and Barth operate can be construed as a concession to 
orthodoxy. I wonder whether it would not be in the interest of a sound 
apologetic to evaluate this and other similar innovations of the new Mod- 
ernism at least a bit more from this angle. 

There is a certain monotony running through Van Til’s book, and part 
of it at any rate is due to the fact that both the philosophers and the 
theologians who pass in review on its pages invariably replace one another 
by substituting an ever greater rationalism for a lesser and by substituting 
an ever greater irrationalism for a lesser. The phenomenon is so persistent, 
that one is prompted to ask, whether there is necessity in this game, 
whether that necessity calls for the continuation of the game ad infinitum, 
and how long it can be continued with any semblance of good sense. This 
fact, together with the fact that is apparent from the theology of Brunner 
and Barth, to wit, that the autonomous man is unable to assimilate and 
digest the whole Bible but is gagging and choking on it and likely to die 
in the attempt, may be taken as an indication that even now, while we 
are still in the midst of the historical process, the argument is going deci- 
sively against the autonomous man and that henceforth there is extremely 
little room left for any argument between him and the believer across the 
gulf that separates them, but that henceforth each will have to pursue 
his own course, with testimony to the other indeed, but without further 
argument. Just how closely we have approached toward such a pass in 
the historical debate, only the future can show. At all events, essential 
advance in the exposition of the opposing positions seems to be well-nigh 
inconceivable, and a mere rehash of old opinions and shopworn arguments 
seems hardly in accord with the dignity of the historical process as deter- 
mined and controlled by the counsel of God. The inherent uncertainties 


and relativities of the process may be very near their final elimination. 


D. H. KROMMINGA 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids. 
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C. Anderson Scott: Romanism and the Gospel. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press. 1946. 203. $2.00. 


The author of Romanism and the Gospel was one of Great Britain's lead- 
ing New Testament scholars. Until his death, he was a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church of England. From 1907 until 1932 he was Dunn 
Professor of New Testament at the Theological College of the Presby- 
terian Church of England. He was also Tripos Examiner at Cambridge, 
and for five years he was Examiner in Historical Theology at the Uni- 
versity of London. His valuable little book was first published in Great 
Britain in 1937. 

‘Dr. Scott was an able scholar, but in theology he was a thorough-going 
Liberal. He did not hold to the finality of Scripture but simply insisted 
that development in doctrine must not run “counter to principles which 
clearly enter into the fabric of New Testament revelation” (p. 15). He 
supports a synergistic view of salvation, holding it as one of the “funda- 
mental principles which are found in the New Testament”’ (p. 16). He 
repudiates the doctrine of original sin (pp. 45, 77). He denies the doc- 
trine of irresistible grace in the Augustinian sense (p. 52). He denies the 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures (p. 70). He cites Romans 16:7 (mis- 
printed as Rom. 16:17) to show that there were women apostles (p. 145)! 
He is glad to note that the “rigid formulation’’ of dogma has given way 
before the experience of fellowship with Christ and that men can now have 
peace with God through simple faith in Christ (p. 155). 


Yet with all his theological deficiencies, Dr. Scott presents a critique of 
Romanism that is scathing and excellent. His thesis is that the seeds of 
the decline of Christianity that made the Reformation necessary are to 
be found not in the Middle Ages, but as early as the end of the first cen- 
tury. He shows that the “need for reform in the sense of a return to the 
New Testament conception of Christianity was already present at the 
end of the first century’”’ (p. 33). He points to the development in the 
church as early as the beginning of the second century to show that there 
was a departure from New Testament religion to “earlier or lower forms 
of religion, from which Christ lived and died to set men free” (p. 21). His 
theory is that the church of the early second century suffered from a lack 
of knowledge of the New Testament, because the documents had not 
widely been. distributed. He says that the church thus degenerated to 
developing Old Testament doctrine, leaving out of account much of New 
Testament teaching. He examines the literature of the late first and early 
second century and inquires what had happened, and he concludes that 
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the church had “passed through a tunnel’’ (p. 22). Clearly he demon- 
strates how inferior the literature of the late first century and the second 
century is, compared with the canonical books. He thus traces the error 
of the Roman Catholic church to the neglect of the New Testament at the 
earliest time, and says that modern Romanism is a legitimate develop- 
ment of this neglect. He traces the Romish doctrine of salvation by works 
to the teaching of Clement of Rome, Hermas, ““The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles’, and Justin Martyr. Dr. Scott sees clearly that the Christ 
of the Romanists, a Christ who can be approached only through saints 
and through His mother, is not the Christ of the Bible, and he traces this 
conception to the post-apostolic age. He shows that the Romish concep- 
tion of the person of Christ is foreign to the New Testament. He makes 
it clear that the Christ of Romanism is not one who can be “loved’’, while 
he rightly contends that the core and marrow of New Testament Chris- 
tianity ‘‘is found in a personal relation of men to Christ, a relation which 
is established by faith, the faith which expresses itself through love (Gal. 
v. 6)” (p. 67). 

Having found the seeds of Romanism in a neo-Judaism of the second 
century, Dr. Scott goes on, through the remainder of the volume, to ex- 
amine some specific teachings of Romanism. He presents a fine criticism 
of the Roman Catholic doctrines of faith (pp. 46 ff.) and of merit and 
grace (pp. 51 ff.). He rightly condemns the Romish teaching that ‘‘God 
has graciously promised to reward our good works with life eternal’, and 
calls it a complete reversal of the teachings of Jesus (p. 53). He regards 
the cult of Mary as subversive of Christianity (p. 81), but his criticism of 
the Romish habit of calling Mary, the mother of Jesus, the “‘Mother of 
God”’ is not beyond question (p. 76). 

Dr. Scott presents a good statement of the doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, defending the Calvinistic doctrine against the Romish and Lutheran. 
He goes on from there to an examination of the doctrine of the Mass, and 
shows how far short it comes of a Christian doctrine. One passage in this 
connection must be quoted: 

“Light is thrown upon the true character of the Mass, including the 
doctrines of transubstantiation and sacrifice, by two quotations which are 
given by Heiler in his Katholizismus. The first is from a Jesuit handbook 
for meditation which is put into the hands of students for the priesthood. 
‘The priest has power over the lifeless created thing and over the Creator 
Himself, and that just when he pleases. One word out of his mouth com- 
pels the Creator of the Universe and of Heaven to come down to earth, 
strips Him of His greatness and hides Him under the form of the Bread. 
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And it is only the smallest effect of his word of power, that he controls the 
created thing, in that he destroys the substance of the bread and preserves 
its accidents. But a still greater power is added to this, already so great, 
in that the priest can apply it to the very greatest and most exalted creature 
(sic), to the Son of Man, and that in the same way as he applies it to the 
Rread, only in the reverse direction.’ 

“The second comes from a named authority, the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Salzburg, in a Pastoral Letter (1906). ‘Where even in heaven is there 
such power as that of the Catholic priest? Once did Mary bring the divine 
Child into the world, and behold, the priest does it not once but a hun- 
dred, a thousand times, as often as he celebrates. To the priest has Christ 
handed over the right over His holy humanity, to them He has similarly 
given control over His body. The Catholic priest can not only make it 
present upon the altar, shut it up in the tabernacle, take it out again, and 
give it to the faithful to enjoy. .. Christ the only-begotten Son of God the 
Father is thus at his disposal’ ’’ (pp. 116 f.). 

Dr. Scott makes it clear that such statements are not officially approved 
by the Roman Curia, but points out that they are tolerated within a 
church that is swift to mark errors of doctrine and severe in dealing with 
those who propagate them. 

The author next holds up the doctrines of purgatory, penance and in- 
dulgences to the light for examination, as also the doctrines of saints, relics 
and miracles, and finds them far from the New Testament concept of 
Christianity. He likewise examines the hierarchical organization of the 
church and shows that it is far from the New Testament conception, or 
any legitimate development of the New Testament concept. He goes on 
to show that Romanism is inimical to good morals, and cites examples of 
gross immorality of the church, ending with the concord which was con- 
cluded between the Fascist State and the Roman Catholic Church in 1929. 
Casuistry of the grossest form is. pointed to and examples of it are cited 
in the chapter on ‘‘Catholicism and Morals”’. 

At the beginning of the book, Dr. Scott questions whether the sweeping 
judgment of Dean Inge is justified that ‘“‘ ‘The Church of Rome as an 
Institution is apostate from the Gospel’ ’’ (p. 20). Progressively, Dr. Scott 
shows that such a statement is justified, and while he himself does not 
specifically state such a conclusion, his analysis of Romanism compels his 
readers to accept it. A portion of his conclusion can profitably be quoted, 
“The question, indeed, forces itself upon us, Is Catholicism as embodied 
and expressed in the Roman hierarchy, doctrines and worship to be re- 
garded as an inferior form of Christianity or as, alike in theory and prac- 
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tice, a different religion, to be judged no doubt on its merits, but so untrue 
to the Christian type that it is misleading to give it that name? As we 
have seen, its genius is rather the genius of Pharisaic Judaism than that of 
the New Testament. Its connections with what is specifically Christian 
are formal and unreal. At the heart and core of its system there are prin- 
ciples at work which are alien and even hostile to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, such as the priesthood; material or ‘objective’ sacrifice; 
control of men by fear; suspension and, in the interest of the Church, denial 
of the first principles of Christian morality; the encouragement, at least 
among the clergy, of arrogance, falsehood and cruelty. It professes alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ, but what it demands of men is allegiance to itself. 
It actually disparages the belief which it demands by proclaiming that, 
although a man were to believe all that he ought to believe, it would make 
no difference ‘unless he believed it ‘fon the authority of the Church’’’. 
It makes religion a means to an end, and that end is the increase of its own 
glory and power’’ (pp. 200 f.). 

Dr. Scott thus shows clearly what happpens when an organization call- 
ing itself a church of the Lord Jesus Christ has as its chief end anything 
less than the glory of God, a glory which is shown forth only by loving 
Him and doing what He commands. When any lower end is accepted, 
such as the glory of the church, as it is in the Romish Church, it opens the 
way for the crassest of paganism, the grossest of immorality and the most 
wicked cruelty. It is in the fundamental principle of Romanism — that 
the chief end of the church is to propagate itself — that is to be found the 
seeds of all its error. 

The binding and format of the book leaves something to be desired, 
and the volume is entirely without index. It is, however, distinctly worth- 
while and it is hoped that the reading of it may inspire some Calvinistic 
scholar to present a better critique of Romanism, from the point of view 
of Biblical Christianity. 


RoBErT S. MARSDEN 
Middletown, Pennsylvania. 


John Knox: Christ the Lord. The Meaning of Jesus in the Early Church. 
Chicago and New York: Willett, Clark & Company. 1945. xiii, 146. $1.75. 
In this little volume Professor Knox of Union Theological Seminary 
presents to a wider public the Ayer Lectures of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School for 1944. It is a well-written and stimulating piece of 
work. The subject of “the meaning of Jesus in the early church”, which 
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indicates more accurately than the title proper the scope of the book, does 
not lack for comprehensiveness, and its treatment within the brief compass 
of the volume necessarily fails to give complete satisfaction. The average 
reader is likely to be impressed with its general cogency, however, as it 
easily carries him along through the media of effective selection of data 
and of lucid discussion. And the scholar who shares the author’s presup- 
positions and general outlook, filling in the necessary background of criti- 
cal evaluations, will probably accord it considerable praise. Nevertheless, 
even the average reader, particularly if he has been rather well grounded 
in the teaching of the New Testament, will at least be disturbed by its 
rather extraordinary combination of critical judgments and of apparently 
evangelical pronouncements. And the student of the New Testament 
somewhat abreast of modern developments will demand far more evidence 
than the author supplies for many of his principal conclusions. But enough 
has been said perhaps to intimate that it is a highly readable and provo- 
cative book. 

To the credit of Professor Knox he rejects at the outset the old disjunc- 
tion between “‘historical’’ and ‘theological’. He insists that ‘there can 
be no true historical understanding of the Bible which is not also devotional, 
or religious, or theological’’ (p. 4). The meaning of Jesus is not to be ascer- 
tained, he maintains, by some supposedly objective approach, in which 
one stands detached from Jesus, but rather only as one belongs to the 
Christian community and shares its experience. This necessarily involves 
an evaluation of such concepts as “revelation” and “‘the church’’, for ‘‘the 
essential and permanent significance of Jesus lies in the fact that he was 
the center and head of the church and that he was the central figure in 
that revelation of God which we have received and by which we are saved”’ 
(p. 68). 

The interest in theology possesses, among other merits, the advantage 
of insuring a more integrated interpretation of the New Testament as a 
whole than was characteristic of the study of the past generation. By and 
large the critical approach has been so atomistic and divisive in its tendency 
that the search for its real message either has ended in hopeless confusion 
and agnosticism or has compelled the rejection, usually on arbitrary and 
subjective grounds, of all but a small remnant of its teaching, a remnant 
which commended itself to the critic as original and foundational. Although 
Professor Knox has not by any means escaped from the evil consequences 
of this approach, his interpretation of many subjects displays considerable 


progress. For example, his understanding of Jesus’ teaching concerning 
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the Kingdom of God is not at the disadvantage of the oversimplification 
of views like those of Schweitzer and Dodd, who built up their constructions 
largely through the isolation of a single aspect of Jesus’ teaching. On the 
background of his interpretation of the Kingdom, the ethical teaching of 
Jesus is expounded, and it is refreshing to observe that the absolute, uni- 
versalistic character of that ethic is recognized. 


As still another example of progress in interpretation, mention may be 
made of the exposition of the nature of man and of the work of Christ. 
Basing these doctrines largely upon the teaching of Paul, Knox overcomes 
much of the superficiality of the older liberal evaluations of the need of 
mankind and of the ministry of Christ. He expounds the former subject 
in terms of man’s being “overtaken by a vast moral catastrophe”’ (p. 111); 
of human nature having become “infected and corrupted by sin”’ (p. 112); 
of the wrath of God being ‘‘not merely the final issue of man’s bondage’, 
but also ‘‘God’s sentence upon man’s guilt” (p. 114). With reference to 
Christ’s dealing with human sin and guilt, he holds that while the work of 
Christ is primarily concerned, according to Paul, with Christ’s victory 
over demonic enemies, yet “‘there is a juridical note in it which cannot be 
denied and must not be ignored”’ (p. 125). He also states that the gift of 
the Son was “‘a satisfaction of God’s justice” but “even more manifestly 
an expression of his love’”’ (p. 130). 


If now, however, we raise the question whether Professor Knox occupies 
basically the standpoint of historic Christianity, a negative answer is 
demanded. For it appears that features like the above, even in so far as 
they might win our approval in detail, are presented in the context of a 
general evaluation of Christianity which leaves us with a quite unsatis- 
factory evaluation of the origin, development and nature of the Christian 
faith. This basic and decisive deficiency appears at many points. It 
appears, for example, in his discussion of the subject of revelation which 
he defines as ‘‘God himself acting within events and making himself known 
to those who are able to witness the events (and therefore among whom 
alone they can happen) as a concrete, ineffable Reality” (p. 70). On this 
view, necessarily, the Bible cannot be allowed to be the Word of God. 


“The Bible is not itself the revelation of God; it is the record or report 
of the revelation. It is a human book and has in it the marks of 
human finitude and sin. But, for all that, it is absolutely irreplaceable 
and is of supreme and unique importance. This is true... because 
it stands in a unique relation to some unique and supremely signi- 
ficant events... The Bible is not most truly described as being the 
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Word of God, or even as ‘containing’ the Word of God; rather, it 
points to, is a response to, the Word of God. For the Word of God is 
not a word at all (much less a vast number of words); it is an act’”’ 
(pp. 69 f.). 


The entire discussion of the subject of revelation is recommended to the 
interested reader. In this connection one may also profitably consult 
Knox’s recent book on the Canon of the New Testament, which was re- 
viewed in this Journal (VI, 1 (Nov., 1943), pp. 86 ff.). 

Even more obtrusive than this basic defect in the approach of the author 
is his disappointing and inadequate evaluation of the person of Jesus Christ. 
In spite of an acknowledgement of Jesus as “‘Saviour’’ and ‘‘Lord”, one 
meets here the basic assumption of modernism that Jesus was a mere man. 
That this is Knox’s starting point appears most clearly in his book, The 
Man Christ Jesus, published in 1942. Although the present volume is 
described as ‘‘a kind of sequel to my The Man Christ Jesus — an attempt, 
partly, to fill in and, partly, to enlarge somewhat the picture which that 
small book presents’’ (p. ix), yet there is nothing to indicate a modification 
of his essential judgment of Jesus as a mere man, however unique and 
extraordinary he was. As an illustration of his outlook reference may be 
made to his argument against the historicity of the self-designation, The 


Son of Man. In the course of his discussion of this subject, he says: 
° 


“But the principal difficulty in the way of believing that Jesus 
thought of himself as the eschatological Son of Man is the psycho- 
logical one. That one might come to regard oneself as Messiah is con- 
ceivable... But the supernatural Son of Man conception seems far 
less possible of acceptance, either for oneself or by others’’ (p. 39). 


In the face of the disclosure that Jesus Christ is not allowed supernatural 
stature, one wonders how the “saving’’ work attributed to him can be 
effectual. It is poignant to observe one accepting Paul’s analysis of man’s 
need as a sinner, and not the Christ of Paul who alone is able to deal effec- 
tually with that need. 

The basic presupposition as to the person of Christ carries with it the 
consequence that Knox is compelled to resort to conjectural reconstruc- 
tions of the nature of the process in which the church allegedly came to 
think of Jesus as the pre-existent Son of God. The most striking weakness 
of the book appears in such contexts, where in somewhat distinctive fashion 
he is dealing with the problem that has baffled modern historians. It is 
gratifying to observe that Knox recognizes that the pre-existence of Jesus 
was taught by both Paul and Mark (ef. pp. 91 ff., 96 ff.). He even states 
that ‘in the years 40-60 A. D. the idea of the pre-existence of Christ was 
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accepted not only by Paul himself but also by the churches generally”’ 
(p. 95). Nevertheless, he holds that, at the beginning, belief in the pre- 
existence of Christ was absent, and that the church held to a kind of adop- 
tionism, according to which a man became “Lord” at the resurrection. 
Not to enter here upon an evaluation and criticism of his treatment of the 
resurrection of Jesus (which is identified essentially with an experience of 
the spiritual reality of Jesus in the Christian community), I confine myself 
here to the narrow question as to the basis for the conclusion that back of 
the christology of about the year 40 A.D. there is evidence of the presence 
of a mere adoptionist christology. If Paul c. 40 A. D. was not occupying 
that standpoint, he certainly did not do so at some earlier stage of his 
Christian faith, for the testimony of his epistles clearly excludes the notion 
that there was any significant modification of his view of Christ in the 
course of his Christian life. And it would also be exceedingly difficult to 
argue, in view of the faith which Paul, according to his own testimony, 
shared with the other apostles, that a lower christology was the original 
doctrine of the church. Knox appeals to Acts 2:36, ““God hath made this 
same Jesus whom ye crucified both Lord and Christ’, as undoubtedly 
“the most primitive interpretation of Jesus” (p. 85). This judgment con- 
cerning the significance of Acts 2:36 is indeed far from a novel one in 
modern thought about Jesus Christ, but it remains surpassing strange 
that this passage, which Knox regards as a second-century testimony, is 
isolated from the other evidence and made to prove the existence of a dis- 
tinctive christology. The passage teaches indeed the exaltation of Jesus 
to the right hand of God as Messiah and Lord. That, however, it does 
not mean to tell the whole story about Jesus is clear enough from the other 
characterizations of Jesus as the Messiah, the Servant, and the Holy and 
Righteous One, already within the days of his flesh. Moreover, as Knox 
admits, the idea of mediatorial sovereignty through the resurrection is 
also present in Paul, along with his teaching concerning the pre-existence 
of Jesus. It is gratuitous to assume that these two elements are contra- 
dictory in Paul, and that one is more primitive than the other. Hence, 
also, the stress placed upon the mediatorial sovereignty of the exalted 
Christ in the early preaching recorded in Acts is far from grounding plau- 
sibly the conclusion concerning a primitive adoptionist christology. Ulti- 
mately this conclusion is derived from the presuppositions concerning 
Jesus as a mere man. 

In spite of these strictures, we recommend the book to readers who desire 
to examine a not too elaborate or heavy evaluation of the christology of 
the New Testament, an evaluation which stands in the foreground of 
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modern criticism and is oriented to the newer theological perspectives. 
It has the merit, moreover, of posing a number of problems which compel 
us to turn again to our New Testaments to ask again exactly what is taught 
concerning Jesus Christ. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


C. S. Lewis: The Great Divorce. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1946. ix, 133. $1.50. 


This is the latest book by the justly popular Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Clive Staples Lewis. He is in a category by himself and this book may be 
described, for want of better terms, as an unorthodox defense of orthodoxy. 
The title is meant to teach that there must be a heaven and a hell. Evil 
and good diverge and, if persisted in, logically end in heaven and hell. 
This is the great divorce, despite wishful thinking and Blake. 

In this fantasy, for that the author tells us explicitly it is, the hero finds 
himself in a grey town waiting in line for a bus. When this wonderful 
vehicle appears he manages to get aboard due to various rows which 
shortened the line of those waiting for it. During the ride, through con- 
versation with the passengers, he learns he is among the dead. Their des- 
tination is the heavenly country. The grey town which they have just 
left is the abode of the damned — damned, it develops, by their own 
characters. Its immense expanse is due to quarrels which had caused the 
inhabitants to move away from each other until the older parts consisted 
of miles and miles of empty streets. , 

Finally the flying omnibus reached the heavenly country, one that made 
the ‘Solar System seem an indoor affair”. Here a painful surprise awaited 
them for they discovered themselves to be but transparent ghosts or stains 
in a world where even the grass and the flowers were too heavy to lift 
and were so hard and unyielding that they cut the ghost feet cruelly. 
Heaven is reality and they are but phantoms. 

It is here that the main ‘‘action” of the story takes place. Will the ghosts 
stay in the heavenly country and push on to the mountains and eternal 
sunrise, or will they choose to cling to the sins that damn them and go 
back to the grey town? 

The “solid people’’ of the heavenly country entreat their former friends 
among the ghosts to abandon their sinful and foolish ways and to remain, 
but in only one case are they clearly successful. Among the ghosts so 
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entreated are: the self-righteous ‘decent chap’”’ who wants not charity 
but only his rights; the liberal clergyman who had become a famous bishop 
through the denial of the resurrection and whose motto even in the grey 
town is “‘to travel hopefully is better than to arrive”; ‘‘Ikey’’ the ghost 
who tried to carry the gold apples of heaven to hell; the hard bitten ghost 
who insists that heaven could do something effective about hell if it wanted 
to; the female ghost who tried to be alluring; the artist for art’s sake; the 
wife who managed her husband into a business success and a mental break- 
down; the mother ghost who was willing to be even ‘‘religious’’ to control 
her son again; and others equally interesting and pertinent. 

In all these characterizations Lewis shows a remarkable insight. He 
reveals the sins of “‘decent” society and the real evil in the relatively inno- 
cent peccadilloes of men and women who may never go to jail but who go 
at last to hell. 

He also deals effectively with such arguments as the one that says there 
can be no heaven while people remain in hell. ‘‘‘I know it has a grand 
sound to say ye’ll accept no salvation which leaves even one creature in the 
dark outside. But watch this sophistry,’’’ warns his guide, “‘‘or ye’ll 
make a Dog in a Manger the tyrant of the universe’ ”’ (p. 124). 

The book has its weaknesses and faults. It seems to suggest the pos- 
sibility of a ‘‘second chance” after death. It is very largely man-centered. 
Sin is regarded almost entirely as self-defeating and there is little, if any, 
acknowledging of God’s righteous wrath and sentence. 

It is one that I commend to all adult readers. It should prove especially 
helpful to clergymen. We can read it with profit to our own spiritual lives. 
It can be read through in a couple of hours and be meditated upon for 
weeks. May it serve to keep many from the life of sin that ends in the 
tragic divorce from God. 


A. CULVER GORDON 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Ernest F. Scott: Man and Society in the New Testament. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1946. viii, 299. $2.75. 


In a day when people are placing their hope in global power, interna- 
tional councils and world programs—groups rather than individuals—it 
is refreshing to witness the publication of a book which calls us back to 
the proper perspective on the importance of the individual and his personal 
relationship to God as the basis of society. Such a book is this volume, 
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which was the July selection of the Religious Book Club—the ninth book 
of Dr. Scott’s to be thus chosen. 

The theme of the book is well taken, for it shows that the principles of 
the New Testament are the sine qua non of society. The keynote is struck 
in the very first sentence, “‘Christianity is at once a personal and a social 
religion” (p. 1). The author opposes the modern idea that places social 
interest at the center of the New Testament and the religious message on 
the periphery. Dr. Scott uses his entire book to disprove this fallacy and 
to show that the religious message must be the prerequisite of the social 
message. He holds that it is absurd to think of society without considering 
the fact that it is composed of individuals whose condition will determine 
the condition of the social group. Just as the molecule is determined by 
its atoms, so society is determined by its individuals—the ‘‘atoms”’ of 
society. Thus the condition and relation of man’s soul to God is of primary 
importance not only to the man himself, but also to society. The New 
Testament speaks on both subjects, but places each in its proper per- 
spective. 

Conservatives will welcome this emphasis and will profit from the au- 
thor’s serious and deep thinking on the social implications of the gospel— 
a lost emphasis among the evangelicals. Dr. Scott is careful to show with 
skill that society has far more scope and implications than commonly 
thought. This book provides a needed corrective for our day and chal- 
lenges both liberals and conservatives. Regardless of our theological be- 
liefs, it will stimulate our thinking (and perhaps action) and direct it in 
paths that need treading. 

The author never swerves from his opening theme, and so we find it 
everywhere in the book in such statements as: “For Jesus all social con- 
struction is futile apart from religion’’ (p. 91) and “social duty is insepar- 
able from religion” (p. 167). Like a healthy fruit tree and its fruit, so 
with religion and society. The tree is necessary for the fruit, and the fruit 
is the necessary result of the healthy tree. Just so, religion is necessary 
for social duty, but social duty is also a necessary result of religion. The 
two are inseparable—each one needs the other. It is not God’s plan for 
a saved soul to move into the wilderness and become ascetic, but to move 
into the teeming millions and be an instrument of God in the world. Chris- 
tainity has the only answer for social problems; therefore its influence 
must be exerted on society; and by “‘society”’ Dr. Scott does not mean 
merely the slums and the bums, but any social group—including even 
the family and the church. 
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Although the author sounds a bugle-call for social action, he is careful 
to make it a result of ‘‘salvation’’. It is not the usual social gospel presented 
these days as a way of (or substitute for) salvation. He is careful to stress 
that the religious element of Christianity is central, and if removed, its 
ethic collapses (p. 58), for “Christianity is not an ethic or a political system 
but a religion” (p. vii). The purpose of human life is a religious purpose 
with all others subordinate (p. 59), for life depends on an inward condition 
and on putting the will of God before our own (p. 69). The value of the 
human soul is paramount and basic to all else. The Bible and Jesus re- 
vealed that God does not consider primarily a group but the individual 
soul. This teaching threw a new light on society as well as on man. 

We are glad that Dr. Scott emphasizes this in a day when atomic energy 
control is so vital, and the solution just this one. The early Reformers 
“had no faith in mere social movements” for ‘‘they saw that the evil lay 
much deeper”’ (p. 168) and demanded a new attitude to God. “If men 
become different in their own hearts their actions will be different ...” 
(p. 197). Small wonder that Jesus looked not at the deed, but at the heart 
behind it. The author states that Paul’s cardinal teaching is that “every- 
thing is implicit in the initial act of faith” (p. 163). ‘‘This inward relation 
to Christ will transform all outward relations” (p. 215). “It is the weak- 
ness of our modern religion that all the stress is laid on outward activities 
and the soul itself is half-forgotten. The result is apparent in the futility 
of much of our effort...’ (p. 210). 

But although the individual soul’s condition is basic to society, society 
is a necessary outcome of the soul’s salvation for “‘love to men is the nec- 
essary outcome of the fellowship with Christ’ ( p. 219). Therefore, “... 
while (we) are servants of God, (we) are also members of the human so- 
ciety and owe certain duties to each other’’ (p. 167). 

The author is not appealing for the ‘Community Chest” type of social 
action, but one which deals with fundamentals and is directed toward 
remedying spiritual need rather than material. One may involve the 
other at times, but always we should have the higher spiritual goal in view. 
In fact, society will aid the growth of the individual soul. So we are blessed 
and strengthened when we reach lost souls both inside and outside the 
church. The author is careful to maintain the spiritual motive and goal 
of social action, and to include more than reform. 

In many ways, the author probes beneath a much-neglected or super- 
ficial thinking of many conservatives today who have (perhaps uninten- 
tionally) separated themselves from society, thereby narrowing their 
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vision and stultifying their ministry. It is my opinion that conservatives 
have left the bulk of social reform to the liberals. Our very orthodoxy has 
inclined too many of us to a “hands-off” policy, leaving the field to the 
liberals (who have no solution) while we continue to apply our gospel 
panacea to our own congregations, hoping that those who sit outside in 
darkness may somehow be reached another way. It is true that the mod- 
ernist’s social program discourages cooperation from conservatives, but, 
except for a few spasmodic, isolated attempts, what have conservatives 
themselves offered? We too rarely bring the impact of Christianity to 
bear upon social problems. To save souls we must reach the unsaved, and 
most of these are in the social groups that need the bread of the gospel, 
but are receiving the stone of the liberals. If Christianity is the answer, 
let us use it. A challenge to every conservative lies in Dr. Scott’s book 
in which he stresses the duty of Christianity. 

Although Dr. Scott avoids many liberal tendencies in dealing with this 
subject, and even gives conservatives food for serious thought, his liberal 
theology and exegesis show up either by statement or by implication. 
Even his use of such orthodox terms as ‘‘faith’’, ‘‘redeemed”, “born again”’, 
“salvation’’ reveals a liberal content and usage when viewed in the con- 
text. It is the perennial problem of defining terms for identification. 
No wonder that today we must ask, ‘‘ What Bible?” or ‘‘What salvation?” 

Perhaps the most glaring error is the absence of any mention of an. 
atonement. The author glibly treats the great theme of his book without 
mentioning or apparently believing in, the atonement, and yet draws con- 
clusions which cannot be validly drawn without it. Perhaps it is because 
he holds to the inherent goodness and ability of man (pp. 83, 95, 96, 105, 
111, 162), a humanistic view of Christ (pp. 81, 95, 114), and a low view of 
sin (p. 71) which make an atonement unnecessary. The whole view of God 
and creation is so lowered by the author that orthodox doctrines can have 
no place in his thinking. 

Therefore we are not surprised to find other familiar liberal views such 
as the evolution of Christianity (pp. 36, 66, 148); salvation by works (pp. 
57-59); the universal brotherhood of man and fatherhood of God (pp. 
72 ff.); false views of prayer (p. 106), of the Holy Spirit (pp. 121-123), 
of the Lord’s Supper (p. 128), of the Old Testament (pp. 36, 67), of sal- 
vation (pp. 99, 121, 126), and of many other points of evangelical belief. 

Conservatives will not agree with Dr. Scott’s theology and may there- 
fore think his conclusions invalid, but fair-mindedness will find agreement 
with many of his happily inconsistent conclusions and applications. Every 
conservative should read this book, which should become one of the sig- 
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nificant religious publications of 1946. Ironical, but laudable, if even a 
liberal might stir conservatives to meet today’s ‘‘Macedonian call’’ of 
society. 
Ear B. RoBiNson 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston. 


Willard L. Sperry: Religion in America. Cambridge: At the University 
Press; New York: Macmillan. 1946. xi, 318. $2.50. 


If ‘‘variety is the spice of life’, America has plenty of it. Unfortunately 
it extends too multifariously into our religious life. The reasons for the 
varicolored spectrum of American religion are numerous; historical, cul- 
tural, temperamental, political factors all have their part. 

Dean Sperry of the Harvard Divinity School has excellently presented 
in this volume a conspectus of our scene. It was originally written for 
British readers, but that proves not to be a handicap to its usefulness here. 
In this type of presentation, Dr. Sperry is in his element. He writes with 
an enviable graciousness; he moves with ease and confidence. 

Dealing first with history and the basic problem of the state’s relation 
to the church, the book passes to the organizational picture before reaching 
the subject of the local congregation in its service to its members. There 
are separate discussions of theology, of Romanism, of religious education 
and of the Negro Churches. A useful series of statistical appendices (with 
minor inaccuracies) and an index conclude the volume. 

The book has faults. In books written by men of modernist convictions, 
it is rather frequent to find generalizations about ‘‘fundamentalists’”’ which 
are not true of all Bible-believers (cf., e.g., p. 138). Dean Sperry seems not 
utterly unsympathetic to the viewpoint expressed in his sentence, “‘The 
psychology of religion became the pearl of great price for which we were 
willing, if need be, to barter away all other theological disciplines” (p. 153). 
It appears not to have occurred to the author that there might be excellent 
reasons, other than low academic standing, for not entering the American 
Association of Theological Schools (p. 175). 

In spite of these things, there is not, to the reviewer’s knowledge, a 
better single-volume description of the religious scene in the United States. 
Even those of us who are active participants in the drama can learn from 
these judicious chapters of description. We can be grateful for the avail- 
ability of this excellent guide and provoker of thought. 


PauL .WOoOLLEY 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Floyd E. Hamilton: The Basis of Christian Faith. Third Revised Edition. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1946. 354. $2.50. 


In the thought of to-day, there are three attitudes toward the defence 
of ‘‘the faith once delivered to the saints’’. First, there is the attitude that 
the Faith cannot be defended, because it belongs to the realm of the irra- 
tional, that is, faith cannot be analyzed by the intellect. Such analysis, 
it is said, breaks down the substance of faith and it ceases to be faith. Or, 
it may be held, the object of faith cannot be demonstrated to be trust- 
worthy in the realm of space and time. Second, there is the attitude that 
the Faith need not be defended, because it can stand of and by itself. 
Truth, it is said, needs no defence. Third, there is the attitude that the 
Faith can and should be defended at all costs and by all means. 

This third attitude is the historic position of the Christian Church. 
Happy it is for God’s people that there seems to be a return to this attitude. 
The reason for this return is obvious. Wherever the Faith has gone un- 
defended, unbelief has had no opposition and has had a free hand in the 
minds and hearts of people. Consequently, Christians have found once 
again that if Christianity is to survive, it must be defended, vigorously 
and constantly. The truth must be defended if Christ’s little ones are to 
know the certainty of those things wherein they have been instructed. 
This in no sense denies the fact that the truth will stand by its own right. 

This volume is written from the point of view of those who have the 
third attitude concerning the defence of the Faith. Mr. Hamilton believes 
that the Christian philosophy is rational and can be demonstrated to be 
true. He sets forth the reasons why we must believe in God. He then 
shows the difference between Christianity and other religions, setting forth 
the reasons that prove that Christianity is the only adequate religion and 
qualitatively distinct from all others. He next deals with the arguments 
purporting to disprove Christianity, clearly showing their inadequacy as 
logical arguments to destroy the reasonableness of the Christian claims. 
Included are the arguments presented by unbelieving criticism against 
the trustworthiness of Scripture. He concludes with the positive argu- 
ments from the evidence presented by the resurrection of Christ, fulfilled 
prophecy and Christian experience. 

This book is recommended to all who would endeavor to present the 
arguments for Biblical Christianity to seeking hearts and inquiring minds. 
May God in His mercy grant a great blessing to the reading of these pages. 
This prayer is made for four reasons. First, this book sets forth the Chris- 
tian position in no uncertain terms. It is truly refreshing to read a con- 
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sistent loyalty to the Bible on every page. Mr. Hamilton is unafraid and 
unashamed of the Gospel as it is presented in the Bible. Note the chapter 
on “Doctrinal Difficulties in the Bible’. The doctrines of the Trinity, 
Person of Christ, Atonement, Virgin Birth, Inerrant Inspiration are set 
forth as being absolutely true in spite of their difficulties. To be explicit, 
““God’s knowledge of the universe and history is immediate, intuitive, 
direct and absolutely comprehensive. The reason for this is that God 
planned everything and that plan includes and controls all coming events 
and all created things and persons. His power, being omnipotent, is the 
power that has brought and will bring all things to pass according to His 
eternal plan” (p. 26). It is refreshing, in this day when men are seeking 
an easy explanation of the difficulties or are indifferent to the great doc- 
trines, to see that Mr. Hamilton makes it known, not only in these places 
but all through the book, that he is defending the great system of truth 
historically understood as Christianity, not some watered-down version 
or caricature of the truth. 

Second, the author sets forth a position worthy of defense and then pro- 
ceeds really to defend that position. To do this, he marshals as much evi- 
dence as the limits of his book allow, and then with clear logic makes the 
evidence count with devastating effect. The material cannot but be help- 
ful to anyone honestly seeking light on the whole question of the veracity 
of the Gospel. Evidence is presented from philosophy, religion, literary 
criticism and physical science. There can be no doubt that the sincere 
reader will be tremendously impressed with the cumulative effect designed 
to show that instead of being hostile to Christianity, evidence in every 
field shows that the Christian position is the only feasible interpretation. 
The evidence shows the Gospel to be trustworthy and the objections to 
it not capable of ultimate validation. 

Third, this book is written so as to be interesting to the reader. Many 
books attempting to defend the Gospel are just a bore. Either there is 
little or no appreciation of the problems involved, or there is a heaviness 
that discourages any but a serious scholar. The effort to read either type 
is a weariness to the flesh. But not so here. This book can be put into the 
hands of high school students with the confidence that once it is well begun, 
the book will hold the interest of the reader right to the end. Anyone with 
the slightest interest in the problems of truth will appreciate the delightful 
way the theses are presented and the arguments dealt with. It was a 
refreshing experience to read this book. 

Fourth, this book demonstrates in the clearest possible way the defi- 
ciency from which Christian apologetics has suffered. Mr. Hamilton is 
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conscious of the fact that something is wrong, for in the preface to this 
third edition he takes note of a newer apologetics. ‘The newer apologetics 
of the last few years has affected my thinking extensively, and these changes 
are incorporated in Chapter I and Chapter III” (p. xii). It would be inter- 
esting to learn what he means by the newer apologetics. Perhaps it would 
prove to be responsible for the apparent discrepancies in the book. Or 
maybe Mr. Hamilton feels the inadequacy of the old method and is trying 
to adopt a method that would achieve the end for which he is seeking so 
ardently. 

The only explanation that seems to do justice to the book in its main 
argument would be this. Mr. Hamilton, in the first two editions followed 
the old Butler-Bruce-Green method of defending the Faith. Someone has 
pointed out to him the fallacy of that method. Therefore he has made 
certain modifications. The trouble is that the remodelling has not gone 
far enough. The conflict between the two methods is too marked. Let 
me illustrate. In Chapter III, Mr. Hamilton is arguing ‘The Reasons 
Why We Must Believe in God”’. He sets forth the well known arguments, 
Cause, Design, Beauty, Will, Conscience. In the Conclusion he says this, 
“It is argued that the position here set forth does not prove the existence 
of the Triune God of Christianity, but at best only points to a finite god 
just big enough to create the universe’. In reply he states, ‘‘An argument 
such as the above would be unanswerable were we seeking to prove the 
existence of the infinite, triune God from the facts we have presented. We 
do not claim that such reasoning can prove that God is either infinite or 
triune. We do not hold that the revelation of God in nature is sufficient to 
prove that God is infinite and triune. But what we do claim is that it is a 
finite revelation of the true God. It tells us much but not all about Him. 
It does give us true knowledge, though finite, of the infinite God as He has 
revealed Himself in the universe which He has created. We do claim that 
these arguments prove the existence of a personal God capable of produc- 
ing the whole, vast universe, and that a study of the facts of the universe 
gives us a true and valid knowledge about the being of God, for ‘the firma- 
ment showeth His handiwork’ (Psalm 19:1)” (p. 55). But that is the whole 
point of the matter. Mr. Hamilton is not interested in proving that a god 
exists. To him, the only God who does and can exist is the God of the 
Bible. He makes that perfectly clear in the beginning of the chapter when 
he says, ‘‘We are not attempting to prove the existence of just any god: 
we are trying to prove that the Christian God exists, the God who created 
and controls the universe; the God who is the eternal, infinite Trinity; the 
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God who as God the Son, came as the child of the Virgin, to live sinlessly, 
to die in place of His people, and to rise from the dead; the God who in 
the person of the Holy Spirit, enables us to believe in Christ as our Saviour 
and to live in obedience to God. It is this living and true God whose exis- 
tence we are trying to prove’ (p. 44). There may be an element of con- 
tradiction here for it might be a question as to just what Mr. Hamilton is 
trying to prove were it not for the clear and decisive way he sets forth the 
Christian position. The fallacy rests not in any uncertainty as to what 
is attempted but in the method by which the end is sought. 

With that distinction in mind, it will be well for us to examine the 
method that Mr. Hamilton uses in order that we may see the uselessness 


of accumulating evidence and, from that as a starting point, attempting 


to arrive at the high position of the Bible. Hamilton makes a tragic mis- 
take when he states once again the practical effects of cogito ergo sum. 
“Our starting point is in our own souls. We know that we exist. That 
knowledge is immediate and cannot be doubted”’ (p. 46). Of course we 
rejoice that he does not mean what he says. For example, in Chapter I 
where he is discussing the human reason, he says, ‘‘The Christian, on the 
other hand, recognizes at the outset that God is his omniscient Creator, 
and that man is His creature, created finite’’ (p. 25). “It must constantly 
be borne in mind that since the fall of man into sin, his unregenerated 
intellect is alientated from God, ignores God, refuses to acknowledge God 
as sovereign, and perhaps even is in active enmity against God” (p. 26). 
Hamilton in his basic position does exactly what the Bible teaches men 
to do; he presupposes the existence of the self-existent, self-conscious God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ as the foundation of all being and 
thought. It is impossible to arrive at the conclusion that such a God exists 
from the starting point of our own minds. The only reason Hamilton finds 
all the evidence pointing to the God of the Bible is that he started with 
the God of the Bible in the first place and that very properly. 

When we come to consider the evidence brought forward to demon- 
strate the full trustworthiness of Scripture, we find the same type of reason- 
ing. There is no question that, for Hamilton, the Scriptures are the iner- 
rant writings which present God’s Word to sinful humanity. “If God 
teaches that a certain doctrine is ¢rue, then it is not man’s place to decide 
whether or not it is reasonable! It is man’s duty to accept it, even though 
he may not be able to understand all about it or to prove its truth by the 
human reason!’’ (p. 133). That, of course, is the Christian position. In 
other words, the Christian holds that if Christ and the Apostles had had 
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nothing to say concerning the divine character of the Bible, then we would 
not be bound to accept it as the Word of God. But since the Bible teaches 
its own character, we are certainly not in a position to question it. So, 
material, vast and varied for such a small book, is assembled to set forth 
the reasonableness of that point of view. 

The trouble is that Hamilton is not consistent in his method with his 
starting point and final conclusion. Does the evidence prove the Bible to 
be the Word of God? Can we start with earthly credibility and arrive at 
heavenly infallibility? The Westminster Confession provides an admirable 
answer when it says, “the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the 
doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope 
of the whole (which is, to give all glory to God), the full discovery it makes 
of the only way of man’s salvation, the many other incomparable excel- 
lencies, and the entire perfection thereof are arguments whereby it doth 
abundantly evidence itself to be the Word of God: yet notwithstanding, 
our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine au- 
thority thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit bearing wit- 
ness by and with the Word in our hearts’’ (Chap. I, Sect. V). 

Lest there be misunderstanding, let me quote. “It is the Unity of the 
Bible in all these things that gives us one of the strongest lines of proof 
that it is the Word of God” (p. 163). “It is evident from the above argu- 
ment of Dr. Wilson that we have the conclusive proof of the historicity 
and absolute accuracy of the Old Testament” (p. 186). ‘The fact of 
Christ’s resurrection establishes beyond a doubt the truth of Christian- 
ity.... It also proves that all that Christ said and did was true, and this 
in turn proves that the Bible is the Word of God” (p. 295). ‘Prophecy 
Fulfilled Proves the Bible to Be the Word of God” (p. 296). That the author 
recognizes that these arguments in themselves are inadequate and in- 
complete is clear from statements such as these: ‘‘While this of course 
does not prove that the Bible is the Word of God ...”’ (p. 193); ‘It is not 
to be expected that a person can accept the doctrines taught in the Bible 
as true, without being first convinced that the Bible is the Word of God” 
(p. 275). 

If Hamilton is simply inconsistent with himself, that can be readily cor- 
rected. But if he is still trying to cling to a method of defending the Faith 
that has proven to be impossible, then the matter is hopeless. You see the 
impossibility rests in this. The main thesis of the Bible, that on which 
Hamilton rests his whole case for the unity of Scripture, is that which can- 
not be demonstrated by the finite. This is adequately shown by the chap- 
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ter on doctrinal difficulties. Salvation by grace must be accepted as true 
for no other reason than that God promises it in the Bible. The evidence 
for the resurrection of Christ, which every Christian believes, is taken 
from the Bible itself, for there simply is not any other evidence. The Chris- 
tian Church was established on no other than the Apostolic testimony. 
But even if you are impressed with the evidence for the resurrection of 
Christ, there could be no argument that could possibly prove the resur- 
rection of the dead both of the just and the unjust. The ethics of Chris- 
tians can be shown to be the highest in all the world, but that can in no 
way prove that these ethics are God’s mandate to men universally, and 
the basis of their condemnation in the final judgment. It would seem that 
Hamilton is conscious of the fact that he is trying to prove too much from 
too little. His attempts at harmonizing certain of the discrepancies of the 
Bible are rather weak and the conclusions as uncertain as if he had made 
no such attempts (pp. 269, 272). The impression one gets is that Hamilton 
believes the Bible to be the Word of God in spite of the evidence. He 
holds the Christian position that the Bible is the Word of God and we 
know it because Christ and the Apostles so believed and taught. Cer- 
tainly he would hold that little children are on solid ground when they 
learn to sing 


“Jesus loves me; this I know, for the Bible tells me so’’. 


Can the learning and the ability which are so manifest in this book be 
utilized in a further remodelling, so that the next edition will be thorough- 
going in its method as well as in its premises and conclusion? The answer 
will rest with the willingness of the author to make his presupposition, the 
God of the Bible, the sole determinant of all evidence and all argument. 
Since God exists, let it be clearly stated that His revelation, the Bible, will 
be the explanation for all phenomena adopted in the argument. Then it 
can be demonstrated that only when a man presupposes the existence of 
the God of the Bible, can he breathe or think at all. The evidence then 
can be used to demonstrate that only with this presupposition can these 
facts and arguments have any meaning at all. Because of God’s common 
grace, sinners will approximate a fair evaluation of the evidence and there- 
fore can be shown the desperate character of their hopelessness. Then and 
only then will they be persuaded to cast themselves on the free mercy of 
the God of the Bible. 


James E. Moore 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Nelson Glueck: The River Jordan, Being an Illustrated Account of Earth's 
Most Storied River. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1946. xvi, 268. 
$3.50. 


The River Jordan is one of the most interestingly written books on 
archaeology which the reviewer knows. It is the product of thorough and 
accurate scholarship, yet is written in such clear and simple language 
that the average Bible student should have no difficulty whatsoever in 
reading it. For this reason, it may also be recommended as an excellent 
introduction to the subject of Biblical archaeology. 

Not only is the volume pleasingly written, but its format is very attrac- 
tive. It is amply supplied with clear photographs which accompany and 
explain the text. He who reads this book will have taken a most interest- 
ing and profitable journey down the Jordan valley, and at each stage of 
that journey will have come into contact with Biblical history. 

It would be a pleasure to give the work unqualified recommendation. 
There are, however, some features with which the Christian will find him- 
self in disagreement. The author evidently believes in a non-Biblical doc- 
trine of the evolution of man (pp. 11, 58, 62). Also, he regards Jesus as a 
mere man rather than as the Son of God. However, such blemishes are 
very infrequent. There is throughout a genuine respect for the Bible that 
is very refreshing. 

We sincerely hope that ministers and Bible teachers will purchase 
this book and read it. It should be in the possession of all who love 
the Bible. 

EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Reinhold Niebuhr: Discerning the Signs of the Times. Sermons for Today 
and Tomorrow. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1946. xi, 194. $2.50. 


Neither the jacket of this book nor its title page is necessary to give the 
identity of the author. This is Niebuhr, and there is no doubt about it. 
Here is his characteristic rebuke to the pretensions and camouflage of 
human pride, along with his familiar emphasis on the sinfulness of men. 
Again he calls for a genuine humility, a humility rooted in religious experi- 
ence. On every page we see the sparkle and hear the crackle of Niebuhr’s 
paradoxical, dialectical style and method. 

This is a book of “‘sermons”’, or rather, of ‘‘sermonic essays’’ based on 
sermons preached by the author in American colleges and universities. 
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As is often the case with books of sermons, the title of the book is also the 
title of the first sermon. However, there is a closer unity tying these sev- 
eral sermons together than is generally the case with volumes of sermons 
whose title is identical with that of the first sermon. This unity inheres 
in the author’s concern with the spiritual tensions and problems of modern 
man as he struggles with the challenges and frustrations that confront him 
and distress him in his labors to establish a world-wide community. 

Niebuhr’s genuine concern with the tensions, challenges and frustra- 
tions of this significant era is commendable. And in this concern he never 
opens himself up to the charge of superficiality or easy-solutionism. One 
might wish that some of the writers who hew closer to the line of ortho- 
doxy would be a bit more appreciative of the historical tensions that 
wrestle in Niebuhr’s avid awareness. 

Each of these ‘‘sermons’”’ is preceded by a text from the Bible accord- 
ing to the traditional style. It is apparent that the author intends the 
homily to be an explication of the text. On several occasions he speaks of 
expounding the text. 

Assuming that the author sets out to tell us what certain passages in 
the Bible mean, we cannot fail to take note of some rather strange exposi- 
tions. The chapter on “Humour and Faith” serves as a good illustration. 
The text at the head of this chapter is the familiar fourth verse of Psalm 2: 
“He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have them in 
derision’’. The theme ‘Humour and Faith” is developed in a most interest- 
ing and even trenchant fashion. “‘Humour is, in fact, a prelude to faith”’, 
says Niebuhr, ‘and laughter is the beginning of prayer. Laughter must 
be heard in the outer courts of religion; and the echoes of it should resound 
in the sanctuary; but there is no laughter in the holy of holies. There 
laughter is swallowed up in prayer and humour is fulfilled by faith” (pp. 
111f.). The relationship between humour and faith obtains because 
“both deal with the incongruities of our existence. Humour is concerned 
with the immediate incongruities of life and faith with the ultimate ones”’ 
(p. 112). It is clear from Niebuhr’s idea of the nexus between humour and 
faith that there are certain aspects and facts of experience that elude our 
efforts at rational control and so must be met by humour or faith. Just 
what kind of discomfiting incongruity is conceived of as calling for God’s 
laughter in Psalm 2:4 Niebuhr does not bother to consider. His failure to 
recognize such an awkward implication betrays something of the real 
nature of his thought, namely, that there is no essential difference between 
the character and experience of God and the character and experience of 
man. Niebuhr would have done far better had he stuck to the plain mean- 
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ing of the text and developed a sermon on the scorn of the Almighty for 
the pretensions of the earth’s haughty potentates. That would have given 
us Niebuhr at his best. 

The sermon on “The Peace of God” also leaves much to be desired from 
the exegetical point of view. This chapter, otherwise quite stimulating 
and provocative, wholly neglects to associate the “‘peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding” of Philippians 4:7 with the divine admonitions 
given in the preceding verse. 

According to Niebuhr, we live in an “Age Between the Ages’’, a period 
of gestation prior to a new birth in history. Mankind has not discovered 
or fashioned the adequate instrumentalities for the maintenance of a stable 
society on a global scale. But the author believes ‘‘mankind will finally 
find political instruments and moral resources adequate’’ for this great 
historical achievement (p. 56). This development of the proper instru- 
mentalities and resources for so tremendous an achievement will most 
likely be a long process, possibly of centuries duration. In this era of much 
failure and little success the particular problem that must be faced and 
mastered by man is that of frustration. ‘It will not be easy”, we are told, 
“to live in this age between the ages without being tempted to despair. 
Richer resources of faith will be required than those which the liberal cul- 
ture of the past two centuries has lived by. Its faith grew out of an age of 
easy achievements and few frustrations; and has little conception of the 
tragic character of history’’ (p. 54). 

In the first instance men are incapable of recognizing their historic task 
and the needs and limitations of men and nations. They do not ‘discern 
the signs of the times’’, a failure on the part of the Pharisees pointed out 
by Jesus in Matthew 16:3. And this failure in discernment, this fault in 
historical judgment, is due to the fact that we are “hypocrites”. This 
hypocrisy stems from the fact that we cannot wholly extricate ourselves 
from the personal desires and fancies that play such a strong réle in the 
very dynamic historical process which we judge. “Actually our historical 
judgments, when carefully analyzed, reveal a bewildering compound of 
unconscious ignorance. and conscious rationalization of selfish interests” 
(pp. 10 f.). Niebuhr even searches out those of “‘sublime insight” into the 
matters of the faith with the prickling observation that they too may 
“‘claim God too simply as the ally of this or that human enterprise and as 
the justification for this or that partial human judgment” (p. 16). 

That which can break down this natural hypocrisy is a genuine “‘religious 
humility”. This is gained by realizing the judgment of God upon all our 
thoughts and desires. The criterion of God’s judgment is his love as we 
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by faith see it revealed in Christ Jesus. ‘‘We know that all forms of self- 
seeking, even the most subtle, fall short of that standard” (p. 15). Charac- 
teristically, Niebuhr makes no reference to the holy law of God which 
judges the deeds and thoughts of men. This judgment upon all our ways 
is rather contingent upon our response to the love of God as displayed in 
Christ Jesus. 

This discussion of humility is but a sample of Niebuhr’s understanding 
of the Christian faith which he declares is necessary for this age, that it 
may ‘‘maintain its sanity and its sense of the meaning of existence” (p. x). 
The faith that this age requires must be a compound of the “‘two facets of 
the Christian hope... the relative-historical, and, the final-and-absolute 
facets...” (idem). What Niebuhr understands by this interplay of the 
“historic and the trans-historic’”’ elements of the Christian faith is sug- 
gested by his observation that “this combination of this-worldly and 
other-worldly hopes is the only adequate religious expression of the human 
situation’”’ (p. 74). This is true because ‘‘man’s freedom over nature and 
his capacity to make history mean that there are indeterminate possibilities 
of historic fulfillment of human hopes; but this freedom also means that 
man finally transcends the whole historic process in the ultimate reaches 
of his spirit’’ (idem). The best expression of the “‘delicate biblical balance” 
between these two facets of the faith Niebuhr finds in the story of Abraham 
as that story is summarized in the familiar words of Hebrews 11:10 — ‘‘For 
he looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God”. 

This trans-historic “city of God” to which Niebuhr refers is of the 
nature of a limiting concept in his thinking, that is, a projection of that 
aspect of the human spirit that “surveys the ages and touches the fringes 
of the eternal’’ (p. 160). Man, being in history is limited by it, and yet he 
is such a being that he can soar to realms above history. This poses the 
“final problem of human existence’”’ — in one sense man is no higher than 
the beast and in another sense he is high above the beast. This final prob- 
lem is not to be solved by speculation. It is rather to be solved by “‘faith’’. 
Faith is described as ‘‘the final assertion of the meaningfulness of exis- 
tence”’, as “the final assertion of the freedom of the human spirit” (p. 130), 
as “‘the expression of the final power of the human spirit in the recognition 
of its final weakness” (p. 88). It is this “faith” that reaches unto the ‘‘city 
of God”, that projects this celestial city beyond the frustrations and par- 
tial fulfillments of history. 

By now it has become quite clear on what plane Niebuhr’s thinking 
moves. It is the horizontal plane, the plane of human experience, not that 
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of divine initiative and declaration. For this reason faith is not described 
as the response of the total personality to the word-and-fact revelation of 
the God who exists prior to all existence and all meaning. Rather, as indi- 
cated above, faith is described in terms of the aspiration of the human 
spirit, an emphasis that cannot fail to bring in the inevitable note of anti- 
intellectualism. This note is struck again and again, but the following 
quotation strikes it plainly enough. ‘The truth which is revealed in Christ 
must be apprehended in faith. Faith, as far as it uses our natural endow- 
ments, draws on poetic and imaginative capacities rather than rational 
ones” (pp. 143 f.). 

Because the eternal and unchanging counsel of God is not the corner- 
stone of Niebuhr’s theology, his oft-repeated emphasis on sin is seriously 
at fault. To be sure, on at least two occasions he speaks of ‘‘positive evil’ 
or “‘a positive element of evil’. But since Niebuhr’s God is not one who 
can establish a law that must regulate all of experience, this suggestion of 
a positive element of evil entering our experience ‘‘because we are sinners” 
(p. 169) can only be a surd in his thinking. Actually for Niebuhr man’s 
sinfulness stems from his finiteness. We are told that “the incongruity 
of man’s greatness and weakness, of his mortality and immortality, is the 
source of his temptation to evil’ (p. 124). This teaching is conveyed in 
striking fashion when the great doctrine of justification is described as 
follows: ‘‘The sense of consummation within the relativities of life is always 
the part of faith. This is precisely what is meant by the biblical doctrine 
of ‘justification by faith.’ If we live and act in faith, the imperfections of 
our momentary achievements are transmuted and become a part of God's 
perfection”’ (p. 103). 

That Niebuhr’s thinking does not move from God to man but rather 
from man to God is clearly indicated also in his discussion of the Cross of 
Christ. The Cross is for him ‘an ultimate point of illumination on the 
character of man and of God” (p. 142). This is the case because at the 
Cross we see the divine goodness and power revealed in powerlessness. In 
human history power is never disinterested. It always introduces subtle 
forms of self-interest into human enterprise and effort. God’s powerless- 
ness is shown at the Cross in that Christ could not save himself. ‘‘Himself 
he cannot save’’ was the mockers’ cry of derision. In this discussion, why 
does Niebuhr ignore the plain words of John 10:18 — “I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again”? He ignores these words 
because he is concerned with the reaction of men to the Cross, not with 
the program of God that called for the Cross to achieve his covenant pur- 
poses. Since Niebuhr’s God is not the reality that is prior to and regula- 
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tive of all history and meaning, his God can have no program in history 
and can therefore make no pronouncements regarding such a program. 

Faith, we have been told, deals with the ultimate incongruities of life. 
This aptly describes Niebuhr’s thinking, both as it deals with some of 
these incongruities and as he carries this principle to the farthest reaches 
of his thought, as indicated in the chapter dealing with the profounder 
aspects of theology, the chapter on ‘“‘Mystery and Meaning”’ (based on I 
Cor. 13:12). In Christianity there is always a ‘penumbra of mystery 
which surrounds its conception of meaning’”’ (p. 171). This mystery ulti- 
mately is the mystery of God. “A genuine faith resolves the mystery of 
life by the mystery of God” (p. 154). The concept of ‘‘revelation”’ is also 
introduced to indicate that this God who is the final mystery is not 
an unknown quantity, since he has made himself known, having spoken 
through the prophets and especially in his Son. 

Such teaching sounds rather satisfactory. But, we discern its true mean- 
ing when we note that Niebuhr handles the mystery of sin in the same 
manner as he handles the mystery of God. “This then is the real mystery 
of evil; that it presupposes itself’ (p. 166). The mystery of “‘original sin”’ 
is described by the words of Kierkegaard: ‘‘sin posits itself’’ (idem). This 
means, then, that both God and sin presuppose themselves. Both inhabit 
that mystic isle that lies beyond the range of the projection of human 
thought and experience. The one is equally ultimate with the other. That 
this should be the end of a view of sin that begins by describing sin in terms 
of man’s finiteness would seem to be subtly inevitable. Such a mixing of 
metaphysical and ethical categories can only end in mystery, the mystery 
of dark confusion. 

The lineaments of Niebuhr’s thinking are now discernible in clearer out- 
line. He begins with an astute analysis of the disharmonies and tensions 
that prevail in the polarities of human experience. His brilliant mind 
shuttles back and forth between the limits of these polarities — between 
the bondage of nature and freedom over nature, between impossibility 
and possibility, failure and fulfillment, meaning and mystery, incomplete- 
ness and completion, history and trans-history, sin and God. These po- 
larities in their deeper meanings are the incongruities that form the object 
of faith. Because faith deals with the opposites of the polarities of experi- 
ence, his theology is a dialectical, paradoxical theology. And where does 
it lead? A dialectical theology is a dialectical theology still. A theology of 
paradox is a theology of paradox still. A faith that begins with incongruity 
will end with incongruity, yes, with the final incongruity of the equal ulti- 
macy of God and sin. To be sure, it is evident that Niebuhr’s thinking has 
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been informed by a consciousness of the formal character of certain aspects 
of the Christian faith as derived from the Bible. Furthermore, there is a cer- 
tain persuasiveness and appeal rising no doubt from his application of 
some of these formal aspects of the Christian faith (usually the deeper 
aspects) to his trenchant studies in the advanced schools of human experi- 
ence. Niebuhr’s emphasis on sin and judgment, for instance, strike a far 
more resounding note than did the pipings of a hollow man-worshipping 
liberalism of a not-long-gone past. Yet, Niebuhr’s theology offers us no 
hope either. It is still a theology of experience, though a more subtle one. 
It rises above the horizontal plane only by way of projection, and there- 
fore it does not rise above that plane. It is not a theology that flows from 
God to man, from God to history and to that which is beyond history. It 
is not a theology of that Word that invests history with meaning, that 
“Word of our God’”’ which “shall stand forever’. 

The book is disfigured at one point by a rather obvious indiscretion in 
the form of a charge that “orthodox religionists’’, in their denial of evo- 
lution, ‘were too anxious to prove too much and to assert the dignity of 
man by denying his creatureliness’”’ (p. 6). This reviewer is not aware of 
any such implication in the denial of what Niebuhr calls ‘‘obvious facts of 
natural history”’. 


EDWARD HEEREMA 
Wyckoff, New Jersey. 


The New Covenant commonly called The New Testament of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. Revised Standard Version. Translated from the Greek, 
being the Version set forth A. D. 1611, revised A. D. 1881 and A. D. 1901, 
compared with the most ancient authorities and revised A.D. 1946. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. vii, 553. $2.00. 


The Revised Standard Version of the New Testament is hardly in the 
class of books which only gradually win a hearing for themselves. It has 
been a best-seller since its appearance. Moreover, nearly every religious 
magazine has published fairly extensive reviews of it. Hence, when this 
comment appears in print most readers will hav> had sufficient opportu- 
nity to arrive at a rather definite judgment concerning its character and 
usefulness. The initial popular verdict, and perhaps the final one as well, 
is likely to depend upon judgments concerning its literary acceptability 
rather than upon its accuracy. Although intelligibility, lucidity and fluency 
are essential to a good translation, fidelity to the original is an even more 
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basic requirement. And the evaluation of the new version from the latter 
point of view necessarily demands painstaking study of countless details 
This is a task that may profitably engage our attention over a considerable 
period of time. Supplementing to an extent what I have previously writ- 
ten on the new Version in The Presbyterian Guardian and Christian Opinion, 
I wish to comment briefly on certain phases of that task. 

The entire field of the textual criticism of the New Testament lies before 
us in this inquiry. A careful statement of the textual principles and pro- 
cedures followed in the RSV, together with a detailed discussion of the 
reasons for the most distinctive conclusions, is a desideratum. To some 
extent, indeed, this want is fulfilled in the booklet An Introduction to the 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, which consists of brief 
studies by the several members of the revision committee. Professor F. 
C. Grant contributes a chapter on ‘‘The GreekText of the New Testament” 
which is helpful as far as it goes. But it might have given far more specific 
information than it does. And the discussion is somewhat disappointing, 
moreover, because it appears to create an impression with regard to the 
divergence of the inferential Greek text of the RSV from that of earlier 
versions which is not borne out by the evidence. Dr. Grant’s discussion 
stresses the change that has taken place in this field since the monumental 
work of Westcott and Hort. When he intimates that, in place of a fairly 
consistent dependence upon one type of text, an eclectic approach has been 
adopted, and that greater dependence is now placed upon internal evi- 
dence, his judgment is not to be challenged. But when he affirms that 
“the situation is completely changed from that in 1881’’ (p. 40), there is 
definite loss of perspective. For authorities like Kenyon and Streeter 
expressed themselves similarly, and yet recognized that the Aleph-B text 
had established itself as the best text. Continuity with Westcott and Hort 
is seen, not merely because of the general evaluation of the superiority of 
the text of the great uncials, but also because Westcott and Hort likewise 
based their judgment very decisively upon internal evidence. And it is 
of interest in connection with the discussion of Grant’s position to observe 
that he acknowledges that the principal divergences from the text under- 
lying the Revised Versions which find expression in the RSV lie in the 
direction of a more consistent acceptance of the B-Aleph-Chester Beatty 
authorities (or some one or two of them) (See p. 42). 

Among the most significant new readings, as compared with the ARV, 
are the restoration of the title ‘‘the Son of God”’ in Mark 1:1, the omission 
of Luke 22:19b, 20, and the omission of ‘‘at Ephesus’”’ in Ephesians 1:1. 
These are not really novelties, however, as the reader of the modern exe- 
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getical literature will recognize. In spite of the strong support which the 
omission of the Lucan passage has gained in recent years, we cannot regard 
the support for it as adequate. And the footnote which refers this reading 
merely to “many ancient authorities” certainly does not accurately advise 
the reader of the true state of affairs. 

Even less commendable is the adoption of a conjectural emendation in 
Jude 5, where the transmitted text offers no particular intrinsic difficulty. 
In this same connection the reader is not kept fairly informed as to the 
actual textual transmission, for the footnote reads, ‘‘SSome ancient au- 
thorities read Jesus or the Lord or God”, but no intimation is given that 
the reading adopted is completely lacking of external support. 

An interesting reading not generally familiar but well-supported, and 
preferred, for example, by Sanday and Headlam, is adopted in the text of 
Romans 8:28: ‘‘We know that in everything God works for good with 
those who love him, who are called according to his purpose’. 

Besides questions such as these concerning the text of the New Testa- 
ment, which are worthy of careful study, there are others of a doctrinal 
character which likewise call for discrimination. The Preface of the RSV 
introduces the doctrinal issue in its characterization of the Bible: 


“In the Bible we have not merely an historical document and a 
classic of English literature, but the Word of God. The Bible carries 
its full message, not to those who regard it simply as a heritage of the 
past or praise its literary style, but to those who read it that they may 
discern and understand God’s Word to men” (p. vi). 


What the revisers understand by such language is more fully intimated 
in the Introduction, in which President Abdel Ross Wentz, of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, discusses the subject of “The New 
Testament and the Word of God”. For Dr. Wentz speaks of the Bible as 
“the record of God’s message to our generation” (p. 64) and as being 
authoritative for the Christian because the documents ‘“‘meet the deepest 
needs of his inmost being”’ (p. 65). Apparently the intent of the Preface 
is merely to state that the Word of God is in the Bible, not that the Bible 
itself is the Word of God, the infallible rule of faith and practice. 

The failure of the revisers to punctuate Romans 9:5 in the traditional 
manner, thus reading the statement not as a doxology to Christ, but as 
an independent ascription of praise to God, apparently can be explained 
only in terms of their theological and historical presuppositions. For while 
modern discussions of this passage show that the issue is rather complex, 
it appears in the last analysis that the presupposition that Paul could 
hardly have characterized Christ as God has dictated the decision. 
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It is also difficult to avoid the impression that at certain points the new 
version offers us a pale version of the biblical teaching concerning sin and 
salvation. For example, the word ‘‘propitiation” disappears from the New 
Testament and “‘expiation”’ takes its place (Rom. 3:25; I John 2:2; 4:10). 
This change is in keeping with the modern tendency to disallow that the 
atonement involves an act of appeasing the wrath of God considered as 
an actual attitude of God toward sin. 

The rendering of II Corinthians 5:16 raises a question as to the revisers’ 
conception of Paul’s teaching concerning the natural man. In the RSV 
this passage reads: “From now on, therefore, we regard no one from a 
human point of view; even though we once regarded Christ from a human 
point of view, we regard him thus no longer”. So far as the general con- 
struction of the clauses is concerned, this rendering constitutes a solid 
improvement upon the earlier translations, but the rendering of xara 
capxa by “from a human point of view” misses the specific connotation 
of odpé as involving not merely humanity but also sinfulness and corrup- 
tion. Mention may also be made in this connection of the almost complete 
disappearance of the word “sanctification”. The rendering “consecration”, 
to say the least, is more compatible with a weakened conception of the 
power of sin over the human heart. 

These observations are not intended to give the impression that the new 
version is not of solid worth. As I have previously indicated at some 
length in the articles referred to above, the RSV constitutes a most impor- 
tant contribution in this field. It is far superior to the private translations 
of Moffatt and Goodspeed. Judged both as to readability and accuracy 
it offers, at many points, considerable improvement over the Authorized 
and Revised Versions. But it displays many faults, and therefore will 
hardly approve itself as the translation for which the church has been wait- 
ing. The challenge to go forward in this field remains. 

N. B. STONEHOUSE 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Karl Barth: Die kirchliche Dogmatik. Zweiter Band, Zweiter Halbband. 
Zollikon-Ziirich: Evangelischer Verlag A. G. 1942. X, 899. Sw. Fr. 37.00. 
Dritter Band, Erster Teil. Zollikon-Ziirich: Evangelischer Verlag A. G. 
1945. VII,488. Sw. Fr. 24.00. 


The books under discussion form the second half of the second and the 
first third of the third volume of Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics. In the 
first volume of this work Barth deals with the prolegomena to theology. 
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He discusses (a) the word of God as the criterion of dogmatics, (b) reve- 
lation, (c) Scripture, and (d) the message of the church. In the first 
half of the second volume he deals with the doctrine of God, discussing 
(5) the knowledge of God, and (6) the existence of God. He now con- 
cludes his consideration of the doctrine of God by dealing (7) with the 
election of God, and (8) with the commandment of God. The first third 
of volume three treats of the doctrine of creation. It contains the ninth 
chapter of the entire work and is to be followed by two other parts dealing 
with the doctrine of man, providence and other matters. The fourth and 
fifth volumes are to deal with the doctrines of reconciliation and redemp- 
tion respectively. 


The doctrine of election, we are told, contains the whole of the gospel 
in nuce (II:2, p. 13). As such it may be summed up in two sentences. The 
first is, “‘Jesus Christ is the electing God’’ (p. 111). From this any true 
statement of the doctrine of election must take its start. It is to be sub- 
stituted for Calvin’s notion of an absolute decree (p. 119). Scripture knows 
of no God in Himself (p. 123) and ‘‘there is no decretum absolutum” (p. 124). 

The second sentence is, “‘Jesus Christ is the chosen man” (idem). When 
taken in relationship to the first, this sentence means that election never 
deals with man in himself and as such (‘‘an sich und als solcher’’). God 
rejects man as such but He rejects him in Christ. In Christ God loves man 
in himself and as such (p. 133). 


In thus taking Jesus Christ as the subject and object of election we 
escape the double mystery of the unknown God and the unknown man of 
the traditional view (p. 158). We now realize that the decree of reproba- 
tion is penultimate rather than ultimate (pp. 182 f.), that evil has only a 
shadow form of existence and that as such it is already past (pp. 185 f.). 


Surrounding the Christ as the object of election is the inner circle of 
God’s people (die Gemeinde). And surrounding this inner circle is the 
larger circle of the world of men in general (p. 215). 

The task of the inner circle of God’s people is to testify of God’s electing 
grace to men in general. Men should not seek to realize that which has 
been made inherently impossible for them by the grace of God (p. 347). 
It is futile for man to choose for the existence of pure non-being (idem). 
In choosing for the Satanic possibility of pure non-being, his faith itself is 
an act in the void. It is nothing. ‘‘He chooses as and he chooses what he 
cannot choose. .. He chooses that which in his election of God he made a 
rejected possibility” (idem). This impossible possibility takes on meaning 
and reality by means of its sublation in Christ. Man can hate God and be 
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hated of God. But all this is possible only in a negative sense. God’s vic- 
torious love is all-encompassing and all-inclusive (p. 352). 


In bringing this message of God’s grace to man the Gemeinde feels its 
solidarity with the world. As elect only in Christ, God’s people speak to 
those who with them, even in their most violent hatred of God, are also 
elect in Christ. In Christ all are brethren (p. 389). All are destined for 
participation in God’s glory (p. 460; ¢f. also pp. 499, 507, 509). 

In Barth’s view the doctrine of ethics follows immediately upon that of 
election. The two are cemented together in the concept of the covenant 
of grace (p. 564). As Jesus Christ is the electing God and the chosen man, 
so He is also the commanding God and the obeying man (p. 573). Only 
on this presupposition can the comprehensive claim of God upon men 
everywhere be fully appreciated. In Christ man has a mandatum concretis- 
simum (p. 745). In obedience to Christ man is truly free (p. 755). 

Again, as reprobation is reprobation in Christ, so disobedience to God’s 
command is disobedience in Christ. Judgment is always reconciliation 
(p. 819). Accordingly ‘“‘what God wills of us is the same as that which He 
wills and has done for us’ (p. 631). The commandment is the promise of 
the love of God (p. 821). 

As Barth’s doctrine of the covenant of grace unites his doctrine of elec- 
tion and his doctrine of ethics so it also unites his entire doctrine of God 


and that of man. Creation is accordingly said to be the external ground 
of the covenant. 


Jesus Christ is both the noetic bond and the ontological ground of crea- 
tion (III, 1, p. 29). Creation is for the covenant and the covenant is the 
theme of history (p. 64). 

As covenant history, creation takes place in time, in true or genuine his- 
tory. Our ordinary calendar time is not true time. It has virtually become 
non-existent through grace. Through grace men are participants in true, 
creation time (p. 82). Accordingly the story of creation is not a record of 
ordinary history. It is a “pure saga” (reine Sage) (p. 89). Only pure saga 
can penetrate into and convey the real depth of genuine time. Further- 
more, this pure saga must be received by fantasy (p. 99). Only by fantasy 
can we understand that all things in creation are directed toward their 
covenant consummation (p. 106). God’s creation is the setting of limits 
to the infinite powers of Chaos (p. 152). Existence is, therefore, per se, 
existence for God and in Christ (p. 411). The negative aspect of reality is 
a mere passageway to reality properly so called. True self-consciousness 
is coterminous with Christ-consciousness. This is the best possible world 
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because it is the only possible world. ‘So then Adam was Jesus Christ 
and Jesus Christ was Adam”’ (p. 229). 

The main features of the doctrines of election, of ethics and of creation as 
set forth in the two books under consideration are now before us. All prob- 
lems are to be christologically interpreted. When God elects, commands 
or creates, He makes His covenant with man in Christ. When man believes, 
obeys or comes into being he accepts God’s covenant of grace. 

Basic to an understanding of Barth’s covenantal or christological treat- 
ment of the doctrines discussed are his ideas of correlativity and incom- 
mensurability. Throughout his various writings Barth has employed the 
concept of correlativity in order to do away with the notions of ‘‘God in 
Himself’’ and ‘‘man in himself”. For all practical purposes God is nothing 
but that which He is in His relationship to man and man is nothing but 
that which he is in relationship to God. Both God and man are wholly 
exhausted in Christ the mediator between them. If anything exists beyond 
the Christ it does not concern us. The absolute decree of God, the expres- 
sion of His sovereign will to man as such and the creation of man as such 
must therefore be set aside. Thus Barth’s critical idea of correlativity con- 
tinues to make havoc with the very foundations of historic Christianity. 

Based upon this notion of correlativity is that of incommensurability. 
By means of it Barth seeks to make God’s yes to man more ultimate than 
His no. Reprobation must be reprobation in Christ. ‘‘Jesus Christ is the 
propelling power given to all men unto eternal life” (11:2, p. 630). In 
Christ God moves downward with man in utter dereliction and in Christ 
man moves upward with God into His glory. Because God has in Christ 
entered into the same process with man the end is victory. Judas “the 
great sinner of the New Testament” (p. 511), in whom the principle of 
reprobation is concentrated (p. 508), merely represents “the impurity of 
all the apostles’ (p. 513). Judas is “himself a devil” but even as such he 
is in the midst of the church (p. 522). To be sure, Scripture does not say 
that Judas was saved. His relationship to Jesus therefore represents ‘‘the 
open situation in preaching”’ (p. 528). But Peter, too, did not wholly love 
Christ. It is because the elect are also reprobate and as such are elect that 
Jesus died for them (p. 526). The salvation of God’s people is in all in- 
stances purely eschatological. The figure of Judas is that of a shadow. 
This shadow is negative light. The divine mo of judgment must always be 
viewed in the light of the divine yes of forgiveness. Hence it is not too bold 
to speak of an “‘objective justification of Judas” (p. 542). We know noth- 
ing of hell but only of a triumph over hell. We know of none whom God 
has left wholly and finally to himself (p. 551). 
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In attributing to the decretum absolutum the ultimate, and to man as 
such a secondary, constitutive function in the doctrine of election, ortho- 
doxy has, argues Barth, embraced a hopeless fatalism. For orthodoxy 
there was an existential system with a fixed number of reprobate as well as 
a fixed number of elect. The gospel of victorious grace could scarcely break 
through such a mould. The true gospel must now be brought to light from 
the double darkness of the hidden God and the unknown man (p. 158). 
Only thus do we deal with light that is unapproachable instead of with 
darkness that is meaningless and arbitrary. Instead of staring at the 
mysterious decretum absolutum we look with joy into the face of Jesus 
Christ and the decretum concretum (p. 175). If mystery still remains it is 
no longer objectionable. If reprobation remains it remains only as a 
shadow. Man’s freedom to oppose God is not a genuine, only a negative, 
possibility. Man’s true freedom, his true choice, is enveloped by Christ’s 
choice; it is a choice in Christ. If evil remains, it remains only as a shadow. 
If we are not to speak of a general apokatastasis it remains true that dark- 
ness, Creation, and sin are penultimate not ultimate. God’s final word for 
man is grace. 

Barth’s attack on the orthodox Protestant position is, it appears, now 
more vigorous than ever. It is especially historic Reformed theology that 
forms the citadel under attack. He has deeper reasons than Arminius had 
for his objection to Calvin’s absolute decree. His reasons are such as the 
consciousness theologians, together with him, would borrow from Immanuel 
Kant. Barth’s “‘christological’’ treatment of the various doctrines he dis- 
cusses dissolves all the differentiations of orthodox Christianity. It dis- 
solves the orthodox Creator-creature distinction on the ground that it 
speaks of a hidden God and a hidden man. It dissolves therefore the ortho- 
dox distinction between revelation to man and the acceptance of revela- 
tion by man. It dissolves the orthodox distinction between God who 
elects and man who is elected. All these differentiations, argues Barth 
over and over, are meaningless except in Christ. They are meaningless, 
that is to say, by the standard of Kant’s autonomous man. What is not 
exhaustively penetrable by the manipulations of formal logic must be 
regarded as objectionable mystery (cf. e. g. Barth’s treatment of time in 
its relation to eternity in I:2, pp. 50 ff. and II:2, pp. 157 ff.). The autono- 
mous man takes to himself the power of determining the limits of the prac- 
tically possible and actual. All this Schleiermacher and Ritschl have also 
done. They too have followed the Critique of Pure Reason and dealt with 
historic Christianity accordingly. If the new Modernism differs from the 
old it differs on the score of thoroughness. Its principle of continuity is 
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still more formal than that of the consciousness theologians. Hence its 
greater flexibility. Hence its greater capacity for swallowing up all the 
“contradictions” of the traditional life and world view and of Scripture 
alike. It is only a dialecticism of the sort that Barth offers which can negate 
the negation of its own asserted correlativity and reach incommensurability 
at last. The God of Roman Catholicism at its best, the God of orthodox 
Protestantism, but most of all the God of the Calvinist, the freely reveal- 
ing and freely choosing or rejecting God, has never been more vigorously 
rejected than by the system of Karl Barth as expressed in these his latest 
works. 

Correlative to this formal principle of continuity is Barth’s principle of 
discontinuity. Barth is no rationalist of the Cartesian and Leibnizian sort. 
He is an “‘irrationalist’’ of the post-Kantian, post-Hegelian, Kierkegaardian 
sort. He would seek for no individuation by complete description. Man 
is most of all not what he is, in the last analysis, by virtue of God's self- 
contained and self-conscious decree. Man in himself and as such — Barth's 
equivalent of Emil Brunner’s ‘entirely single thing’’ — is what he is ulti- 
mately for no reason at all. He springs from pure possibility. The Chaos 
element surrounds and pervades him. His mother home is Non-Being. 

Yet this realm of pure Non-Being is somehow also the source of the 
material of true Being. It is the home of the eternal triune God in Himself 
and especially of the ‘Father’. By some telescopic technique of Wesens- 
schau, perfected by the furbishing hands of such men as Husserl and 
Heidegger, Barth is able to tell us of this interchangeability of pure Being 
and pure Non-Being. In rejecting all “existential systems” Barth is able 
now to legislate even for pure possibility. Asa limiting concept the counsel 
of God, formerly standing for the freedom of the Sovereign God, now 
stands for the freedom of the would-be sovereign man. 

So sovereign is this man that he elects to save or realize himself by means 
of an ideal, which, borrowing the terminology of folklore, he personifies in 
Christ. He keeps forever saying to himself that he is a Judas and therefore 
unreal so far as he is not fully identical with his Christ. So omniscient is 
this sovereign man that, in spite of the requirements of his own logic of 
correlativity, he can affirm the permanent and positive apostolate of Judas 
and the ultimate victory in Christ of every man. In a procedure similar to 


that of Plato who studied human nature by means of the State in which 
human nature is “writ large’, Barth solves all problems by means of en- 
larging the proportions of his own becoming. Together with his God he 
emerges from Chaos into Christ. Reality, he says to himself, has two 


aspects, a lower and a higher. When my ideal commands me to be perfect 
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I obey by saying that I am perfect in my ideal. My Christ-consciousness 
is my self-consciousness. The evil that I do does not exist, for in doing 
evil I do not exist. Thus does consciousness theology, the theology of the 
autonomous man, make void the Word of God. Feuerbach still smiles. 

There is no doubt that Barth is seeking to make the Christian faith 
diagnostically and redemptively significant for the problems of our day. 
But on his presuppositions the problem of the day cannot even be cor- 
rectly formulated and therefore certainly cannot be solved. 

The God and man of Barth’s theology are unknown to one another till, 
in a common process, they become identical with one another and there- 
fore indistinguishable from one another. Thus revelation becomes ven- 
triloquism. The God and man of Barth’s theology are non-existent till, in 
a common process, they become identical with one another and indistin- 
guishable from one another. Election thus becomes their common aim 
and task. 

Barth seeks to escape what he speaks of as the monism of traditional 
Reformed theology. But his own position ultimately destroys all difference 
between God and man by means of process. For him all reality is one 
stream of Becoming. This is monism with a vengeance. 

Barth seeks to escape the mystery involved in the decretum absolutum. 
But in doing so he surrounds God as well as man with mystery. On his 
position man must know everything to know anything. No appeal is left 
to God who knows what man cannot know. And yet the Chaos element is 
really ultimate. Man can therefore never know anything. Pure knowl- 
edge as pure form and pure ignorance as pure matter stand in everlasting 
antagonism over against one another. As was the case with Hegel’s dialec- 
ticism so it is the case with Barth’s that pure being and pure non-being 
are logically interchangeable. Accordingly, the notion of becoming as pro- 
ceeding from these two is wholly and ultimately irrational. And Barth’s 
“faith” becomes mere ‘‘will to believe” @ la William James. Barth's ulti- 
mate subject of predication is Reality. His attempt to make predication 
intelligible on such a basis is no more successful than that of idealist logi- 
cians in general. In his theology the Christian faith is diagnostically and 
redemptively irrelevant. The gospel is choked rather than set free. 

That Barth’s theology finds its chief object of attack in the Reformed 
Faith is but natural. In the Reformed Faith the freedom of God, the self- 
contained God, is central to everything. It is this freedom of God that is 
most directly opposed to the would-be ultimacy or freedom of man, as 
modern science and philosophy teach or assume it. Barth’s system has 
neutralized the true freedom of God. He has woven this true freedom of 
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God into a pattern of identity with the freedom of man. Thus the impera- 
tives of God are silenced and the healing streams of grace are swallowed 
up in the flats of human self-righteousness. 


CoRNELIUsS VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Emil Brunner: Justice and the Social Order. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1945. ix, 304. $3.00. 


That justice should be the theme of this book, and that it should be 
considered first of all as a principle, is doubtless symptomatic of the ‘‘New 
Modernism’’. In the older modernism the stress was rather on love as 
epitomised by the ‘‘Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man”’; 
justice was a narrowly conceived standard applicable to specific areas of 
social and economic activity. Rauschenbusch might have written about 
“Social Justice’ rather than ‘‘Justice’’, or about “Justice in the Social 
Order’. The greater depth of Brunner’s concept can be seen in that fully 
half his book is devoted to justice as a principle, and the greater breadth 
in that the principle is applied to every institution of life, beginning with 
the family, and extending even to international relations, of which the 
older modernist caught but glimpses. 

Brunner is insistent that justice shall be conceived first as a principle. 
Setting out to expound the “essential nature’”’ of justice (assuming there 
is such), he wants to know, Socratically, what justice is (p. 13). He is sure 
we necessarily do not mean what Scripture means by justice. This distinc- 
tion is elaborated in chapter 14, ‘‘Justice and the Revelation of Scripture’’, 
where he understands the divine justice revealed in Scripture to be ‘‘the 
love of God, bounteous and forgiving, revealed in the atoning suffering 
and death of Jesus Christ” (p. 111). The justice which is to obtain in the 
social order is not ‘‘ ‘the justice of faith,’ but the justice of the institutions 
of this world” (p. 14). The love of God is personal; secular justice is im- 
personal and institutional, and therein lies the inferiority of the latter. 
We already sense that this is not really different from modernism. In the 
exalting of love over justice, in resolving the divine justice to love, there 
is the old modernism. ‘‘Looked at from the standpoint of love, it (justice) 
presents the appearance of a kind of inferior morality, of a mere prelimi- 
nary stage of the good” (p. 17). ‘‘Love is greater than justice — that love 
which is God himself” (p. 261). It might be objected that Brunner is 
speaking of secular, not divine, justice. But he is speaking of the divine 
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love, and it would be a truism to say that the divine love is greater than 
secular justice. He resolves even the divine justice exemplified in God’s 
dealings with sin into the atonement of Christ. Jesus Christ is the Re- 
deemer of ‘‘all men’’ in the numerical sense, as the context makes plain 
(p. 34; cf. p. 49). There can be, then, no divine justice revealed in damna- 
tion, but only in salvation by love. There is no such divine attribute as 
justice qua justice. It is no wonder that secular justice, which, according 
to Brunner, finds no original interpretation in the being or the revelation 
of God, should be impersonal. It is a mere “‘system’’ or “‘institution”’, 
which can hardly be said to be analogous as such to the God who is pure 
Person. If there is no immediate analogy, secular justice must be to that 
extent autonomous, and here we see not only modernism, but the medieval 
Scholasticism which finds “natural law’’ independent of the supernatural 
revelation and self-contained perfections of God. Indeed, Brunner goes 
further. There is not only a distinction between secular and divine jus- 
tice, as any orthodox believer would maintain; there is more even than a 
virtual independence of the former upon the latter, as the Scholastics 
held; there is even a‘‘direct antithesis’ between the two (p. 110). With 
such a principle of secular justice, it would seem impossible to come to a 
divine interpretation of justice in the social order. 

However, Brunner qualifies this ‘antithesis’. ‘‘It is, however, a dia- 
lectical antithesis, in which each term retains its antithesis as its own 
ground”’ (idem). While there is not only lack of identity between secular 
justice and the “justice of faith’’, but a “notable contrast’’ (p. 14), there 
is at the same time an “ultimate, secret affinity” between them (p. 15). 
Unfortunately the affinity proves to be more secret than ultimate. An- 
other basic philosophical problem has been raised but not met. The be- 
liever must always deal with the problem of paradox. The analogy of 
finite justice to infinite justice is indeed paradoxical, comprehensible to 
God alone. For the believer this is not a case, however, of first conceiving 
them separately and in mutually exclusive categories of infinite person 
and finite form, and then trying to unite them. Brunner tries to bring 
synthesis out of antithesis, harmony out of discord, relevance out of dis- 
junction. The result is a curious mixture of Hegelianism and Aristotelian- 
ism. The Hegelian synthesis turns out to be little more than the Aris- 
totelian ‘‘Golden Mean’’, the via media. The Hegelian antitheses are 
scarcely distinguishable from the Aristotelian ‘‘extremes’,— the “too 
little’ and the ‘‘too much”. Secular justice, for Brunner, is not only an 
antithesis to divine justice or righteousness. It is a via media between the 
love of God and the sin of man. The love of God in Christ is too high a 
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doctrine for the regulation of civil affairs, while human nature is too base 
for justice to proceed from it. Justice lies somewhere between. The 
thoughtful man is “necessarily driven into an Aristotelian mean’’ (p. 76). 

There is nothing distinctively Christian about the via media. The same 
may be said of Brunner’s fundamental conception of justice. He implicitly 
confesses this, for he constantly speaks of the ‘“‘classical and Christian 
idea’’ of justice as synonymous (pp. 7, 9, 86, 87, e¢ al). What he inveighs 
against is not the non-Christian idea of justice in all its historical forms 
and traditions or inconsistently Christian interpretations, but rather the 
modern, rationalistic, relativistic and naturalistic conception of law. 
Without any distinction in terms that are plainly significant, and without 
any qualification, Brunner says, ‘‘This conception of justice (the Chris- 
tian law of nature) as eternal, supernatural and absolutely valid,... 
dominated the jurisprudence of the end of the classical world, the Middle 
Ages, Renaissance, Reformation and post-Reformation down to the Age 
of Reason. It was the Western conception of justice for two thousand 
years” (p. 6). Brunner does, to be sure, admit that the Christian concept 
of creation has brought about “modifications” of the classical doctrine of 
justice, but “the Platonic and Aristotelian basis of the Christian theory 
of the state, including that of the Reformers, must be plain to every 
thinker” (p. 91). To say that the classical philosophers approached for- 
mally the true doctrine of justice, and that the Christian interpretation 
makes use of those formal approaches is one thing; to say without reserva- 
tion that Christianity is only a modification of a basis that has already 
been laid by unbelievers is another. 

Consequently, Brunner’s principle of justice is woefully weak. It is 
founded on autonomy from the person of God, antithesis to the justice of 
God, and insubordination to the revelation of God. 

It is possible to review only a few of the relationships Brunner finds 
between justice as a principle and certain other principles. There is, for 
instance, the relation of justice to law (chap. 4). Justice, he has already 
maintained, is institutional. It deals not with persons, but with systems, 
or with persons only as they are in systems. ‘Hence the idea of justice 
belongs, not to the sphere of personal ethics, but to the ethics of systems 
or institutions” (p. 20). Justice is a ‘‘primal order’ of creation. Now 
Brunner holds that there is “natural law’’, just as truly as there is “‘posi- 
tive law’. This natural law is a primal order of creation. Thus, really 
justice is law and law is justice. ‘‘We have given the name of primal order 
to this foreordination of what is due. But where there is order, there is 
law. Hence the idea of justice is inseparable from the idea of law” (p. 21). 
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This may be criticised from the standpoint of the philosophy of the Idea 
of Law of Dooyeweerd and Vollenhoven. They point out that law in its 
most comprehensive sense is the ‘“‘boundary-line’’ between the whole crea- 
tion and God. The whole creation is under law, but God is above law. 
Cosmic law is just the mode of temporality and finiteness of the cosmos, 
and for that reason cannot obligate God. Similarly, law in the legal sense, 
jurisprudence, would be the temporality of the specific sphere of civil rela- 
tionships, still not binding on God. The justice of God is infinite and 
eternal. Hence, while there cannot be law except as subordinate to the 
infinitely personal divine justice, the idea of justice is separable from the 
idea of law. Justice is a self-contained perfection of God’s being; law is 
an ordinance of his decree. Again we find antinomies in Brunner, however, 
for this ‘‘creation’’ ordinance “‘is of its nature superhuman, supernatural 
and eternal”’ (p. 31); it is ‘eternal and immutable, transcending all men 
and all times’’ (p. 86). In this way God is confounded with creation, for 
even the highest creation ordinance, being given by, and subject to, the 
eternal God for the temporal world, is temporal, whereas Brunner claims 
for it eternity, immutability and transcendence. There is an admirable 
insistence throughout on justice as a divine creation ordinance, as opposed 
to the idea of justice as a relative, positive, human ordinance. However, 
the creation ordinance itself, in the very claim made for it that it is eternal, 
becomes relative, for God himself would be relative to it. Therefore, even 
while justice is accommodated to the concrete historical situation of sin, 
“it stands in a certain opposition to the eternal flux of history’’ (p. 96). 
Justice is comprised of natural law and positive law, but natural law is 
eternal and therefore autonomous, while positive law is developed in the 
eternal flux of history, which has ‘“‘sprung’’, because man has “sprung”, 
from nature (p. 80), and is therefore autonomous. 

Brunner also investigates the relation of justice to equality (chaps. 
5-10). There is “equality’’ whereby all men are considered without respect 
to individuality, and “inequality” whereby respect must be had to dif- 
ference of circumstances. Justice, again, is a via media. ‘‘For the secret 
of the Christian conception of justice is not equality but the blend of 
equality and inequality” (p. 39). Strict equality Brunner conceives to be 
“merely formal” (p. 25); a ‘far-reaching abstraction” (p. 26). True 
equality is seen by faith to be “‘due to man as man” (p. 36), at the same 
time respecting difference of circumstances inhering in divine institutions. 
Nevertheless, even though Brunner would make the equality of man as 
man to rest on the imago Dei, that image is an abstraction, because man 
has allegedly sprung from nature. The divine image man never really 
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had, being a spawn of nature, and never really lost, being still loved and 
predestinated by God for that image (p. 49); equality founded on such an 
image must be an abstraction. On the other hand, the differences of cir- 
cumstances, such as of station in the family, which are supposed to make 
inequality to be true equality, are founded on the ‘‘creation ordinance” 
of natural law, which we have already seen is autonomous. To be sure, 
Brunner professes to found the dignity of true inequality, that is individu- 
ality, on the divine love which calls every man ‘‘Thou’’, and predestinates 
and summons him—not mankind in general — to fellowship. But if 
every man is predestined, that is only to hold that all mankind is 
predestined and not persons out of mankind. This must be an abstract 
love which transgresses the bounds of God’s personal election, his personal 
covenant of grace, and the personal, because limited and substitutionary, 
atonement of Christ. In professing to reject the Aristotelian and Stoic 
equality and inequality, Brunner substitutes his own. What kind of jus- 
tice is this that is based on an autonomous blending of abstract equality 
and abstract inequality? 

The consequences of this conception of the principle of justice follow 
for the sphere of practice. There are four main topics of consideration in 
the latter half of the book; justice in the family, in the economic, in the 
political and in the international orders. 

Taking up first the economic order, we find that Brunner devotes 35 
scant pages to such thorny problems as are presented by property, interest, 
price, wages, economic power, capitalism and communism, and economic 
planning. This is not Brunner’s fault, of course. He tackles each problem 
manfully and brings forth no vague manifesto. He takes a position that 
would generally be regarded as liberal, economically, and at points even 
radical. All along the line he rejects the old ‘“‘Manchester liberalism”, or 
laissez faire, which we today call free enterprise. On the other hand, he is 
not at all willing to accept Marxian communism. That element of free 
enterprise in which justice is done to individual initiative must be pre- 
served, but it must be regulated by a Christian principle, not of commu- 
nism, but of “community” (p. 183). ‘From the point of view of the Chris- 
tian conception of justice there is another law of economic justice which 
combines freedom of property and initiative with responsibility to the 
community. That alone is able to steer the national economy between 
the two extremes” (idem). Capitalism and communism as such are both 
rejected, yet Brunner produces from the antitheses something which is 
scarcely distinguishable from a hybrid. Again the via media! True, there 
are some noble principles: every man is entitled to a just wage, which must 
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be guaranteed ahead of interest, or profit, as for instance, ‘“The labourer is 
worthy of his hire.” Labor is not a commodity, but has dignity as a service 
(p. 169). These things must be noted. Nevertheless, Brunner is not nearly 
radical enough. Justice must really be brought to bear on the economic 
order. It is not enough to say that a man is entitled to interest as long as 
he is not usurious, that a man is worthy of higher pay for more skill or out- 
put as long as another man is not deprived of a living wage, or that a price 
should be set according to the value of goods offered, as long as it does not 
put the goods out of reach of ordinary purchasing power. These are things 
that liberal-minded men have said again and again; there is nothing radi- 
cally Christian in them. Granted interest is proper, which Scripture seems 
clearly to teach, is its determinant to be the combined elements of risk 
and delayed consumption, tempered by regard for the dignity of the bor- 
rower? Should not the borrower be considered at the first, if the use to 
which he puts the money is beneficial to society through his own well- 
being, together with the risk and delay of consumption undertaken by the 
lender? Should not the wage earner be considered at the first, and if God 
has given him less skill or more adverse circumstances than another laborer, 
should men deprive him of other gifts of God, such as security through 
savings, travel, and retirement? As God has given less honor to some 
members of the body of the church (yet even those members are to be most 
esteemed), so should it be in the world. Men should not be permitted to 
make as large a profit as a “‘just’’ wage for all allows, but the wage which 
is truly just for all, regardless of skill or circumstance, should first be en- 
sured, and profits should be no greater than this permits. 

In examining justice in the political order Brunner again follows the 
via media. The true state is neither purely democratic nor totalitarian; 
it involves neither individualism nor collectivism. There must be demo- 
cracy regulated by authority and authority subject to democracy. Indi- 
vidualism must be subordinate to the corporate good, and the corporate 
state is responsible to God for the individual. Brunner’s view of the state 
is weak because of his view of justice as institutional, as inferior to that 
which is personal. Since the state is more institutional and less personal 
than the family, it is inferior to the family. ‘The state exists for the sake 
of the family, not the family for the sake of the state. The family is an 
incomparably superior form of community to the state, for the family is 
true community. The state can never be a true community; it is, and must 
be, far too devoid of personality’’ (p. 136). The state is a power ordained 
of God, but only as an “artificial structure”, an ‘‘expedient”’, a ‘‘subsidi- 


ary’’, “the bark on the life of the community” (pp. 139f.). Kuyper saw 
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more clearly than this when he developed the principle of souvereiniteit in 
eigen kring, ‘‘sphere sovereignity’’. Brunner sees the just state as embody- 
ing just law, empowered by just power, which is given sanction by just 
punishment. Two things need to be urged here; first, that these elements 
are just only as revealed by God; and secondly, that even where injustice 
seems utterly to rule, the state is still not an artificial structure but the 
minister of God for good. The unjust state is still a state, because it is still 
the minister of God for good, and wields not the sword in vain. It — 
against and above its will— unwittingly serves the ends of God’s justice. 
For that reason we may question Brunner’s dictum that totalitarian 
states ‘‘must simply be handled as political epidemics which have to be 
dealt with by an international ‘sanitary corps’”’ (p. 245). On the one 
hand, the most totalitarian state is bound to acknowledge the justice of 
God and to execute the justice of his law. Its citizens, and the nations of 
the world, are to honor it as entrusted (undeservedly) with power by God, 
and to obey it insofar as they honor God in righteousness. The most 
democratic state is to obey, not the will of the majority or of the people 
in any sense as ultimate, but God alone. On the other hand, it cannot be 
said that the form of the government is of no significance. As in God, 
form and content are one, so ought they to be on the creaturely level. If 
the form of a government is democratic or totalitarian or somewhere ‘‘in 
between’’, its actions will to a certain extent be determined accordingly, 
and vice versa. So it is not enough to find an “‘in between”, or compromise, 
form of government. The right, the just form of government must be 
found if just actions and policies are to be expected. 

In discussing justice in the international order, Brunner might seem to 
be most radical. He would like to see a ‘‘supra-state’”’, invested with real 
sovereignty. Nevertheless, in accordance with his principle that the more 
comprehensive an institution is, the more inferior and impersonal it is, 
he really sees dark prospects for such a supra-state. Following his now 
familiar via media, international peace can be obtained neither by force, 
nor by law alone, but by “law combined with force” (p. 232). ‘Power 
in the service of justice — that is the watchword which issues unequivo- 
cally from Christian insight” (p. 249). But the “intention of justice” can 
never be expected, either from larger or from small states, both of which 
kinds are self-seeking. The most that can be hoped for is that the “‘inten- 
tion of peace”’ will be presented to the nations as suited to their own selfish 
ends, and at the same time as best fulfilled by a supra-state with just law 
and just power. But here again is antithesis; out of an appeal to the lusts 


of nations there is somehow to come a just international order! ‘“Funda- 
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mentalists’’ have perhaps been even more despairing of an absolute inter- 
national justice than Brunner. But for the Calvinist, for whom the provi- 
dence of God is sovereign and who is trying to bring the kingdom of God 
to pass in this life, there ought to be no such despair. The kingdom of God 
ruling over the nations of men, the Prince of Peace breaking rulers with 
the breath of his mouth, is really for this life, if only partially (Prov. 21:1; 
Dan. 4:25). The victory of the kingdom of God in this life is a sure token 
of its final victory at the day of judgment. The overruling providence of 
God lies, of course, in his secret will. Nevertheless, he has made us kings 
unto Christ, and he has most surely revealed to us how we should be kings. 
Here, above all, Brunner thinks the Scriptures have nothing to say directly. 
May we not rather blame ourselves for not having searched the Scrip- 
tures more fully? Such passages as Ecclesiastes 5:9 and Genesis 1:28 
alone seem to present tremendous implications for a just international 
order. 

Until it is recognized that Scripture does teach the divine justice qua 
justice, there can be no philosophical or scientific recognition of that secu- 
lar justice which is analogous. Where the divine justice, in all its absolute- 
ness, is seen as the original constitution and interpretation of all secular 
justice, one’s view of secular justice will be boldly, even radically, Christian. 


Victor Bucci 
New York, N. Y. 
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